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The 


Some insular know-alls talk as if all that is 
wrong with France to-day is that French 
people are bad at paying their income tax. 
But when the economic and political fabric 
of a great and potentially selt-supporting 
nation, by tradition the source and guardian 
of European culture, appears to be griev- 
ously imperilled, we must look for more 
fundamental reasons. The present troubles 
which beset the Fourth Republic stem trom 
two main causes. The first is the inability 
of successive Third Force governments to 
take drastic acuon against economic in- 
justice. The Cadillacs on the Quai de la 
Tournelle—mostly not the property ot 
dollar-wealthy tourists—and the © black 
marketers in the Boulevards have a direct 
relevance to the increasingly harsh condi- 
tions of the French middle and working 
Few people in France view with 
anything but cynical pessimism the obliga- 
tion of governments to deal with the 
problems that really matter, the cost of 
living, bad housing and = the 
inequalities of French society. 
In spite of the great practical ditticulties 
inherent in the Constitution, the Socialists 
must bear a great part of the blame for this 
The French Socialist Party, not so long ago 
the standard bearer of the non-Communuist 
Left in Europe,- has decayed into an in 
significant intellectuals 
theorists, divorced from the more powertul 
trade umions and exercising such influence 
as it can by “ smart-aleck > manoeuvres in 
the ante-rooms of the Elysee Palace. It 
pas long ceased to draw its strength trom 


class. 


appalling 


congeries of and 


Lengthened Shadow 


the workers of France or to fight their 
battle against exploitation and poverty. 
Thus the leadership of the working class 
has, inevitably, passed by default to the 
Communists 

The other great France’s 
trouble is the sterile and unnecessary wat 
in) Indo-China This tragic adventure 
began at the time when a Labour Govern- 
ment in Britain was assisting the Indonesians 
to throw off the yoke of Dutch colonialism 
and beginning to plan the independence 
of India and Burma French colonial 
interests were unwilling to abandon their 
privilege and wealth, and no metropolitan 
Government had the vision or courage to 
make them. The result was, instead of a 
new and more fruitful relation between 
the peoples of France and Indo-China, a 
colomal war which has drained the wealth 
nnd man-power of France, stirred 
bitterness which may never die down, and 
imperitled French democracy. In the last 
tew weeks, sheer inability to sustain the 
burden seems finally to have convinced 
most sections of French opinion that there 
can be no successful outcome to the war 
and that the commitment must be liquidated 
on the best terms possible. But the lesson 
has been learned too late. For the war 
wainst the Viet Minh has now become 
part of U.S. global strategy against Com- 
munism ,; and France is expected to play 
her part as an obedient ally. She must 
coatinue in this hopeless enterprise until 
she 1s physically bankrupt, morally deteated 
and wholly dependent on American favours, 


source of 


up 


of France 


or risk the consequences of punitive action 
by the U.S. at a time when she is threatened 
by a resurgent Germany and in desperate 
need of dollars. 

The lesson is one which the 
Labour Party must note If political 
Socialism becomes separated from the 
interests of the workers, either at home or 
overseas, it 1s on the road to ruin. The 
record of the Labour Party has been, on 
the whole, a good one; and that is the 
reason for Britain’s comparative strength 
to-day. But in the last stages of its term of 
office the Labour Government began to 
compromise its principles. More dependent 
on U.S. economic aid than it need have been 
with more resolute policies, it was gradually 
sucked into the American crusade against 
the social revolution in Asia. Now that a 
‘Tory Government is in power, bent on 
intensifying this policy, the Labour leaders 
find dithculty in opposing it 

The danger to Britain is, in kind if not in 
urgency, the same as the danger to France. 

tush strength, British in- 
dependence, and British democracy itself, 
are all imperilled by subservience to policies 
which are the antithesis of Socialism and 
must ultimately lead to bankruptcy and war. 
Labour leadership must seek to regain 
its with the workers Without 
them it can have no strength, indeed no 
purpose. It must also affirm, once and tor 
all, that its task is to help the workers of 
other countries in the struggle for their 
treedom. At present, it is half committed 
to a war of counter-revolution 


British 


economic 


contact 
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Mr. Butler’s B-Day 


The form of the Civil Estimates, published 
last week, renders it impossible to make any sure 
deduction about the incidence in the forthcom- 
ing Budget of taxation changes or particular 
reductions of Government expenditure. Even 
speculation about specific items, such as the cut 
in the Ministry of Food estimate or the apparent 
absence of any provision for increased family 
allowances and pensions, must at this stage be 
discounted. It is normal for present-day Chan 
cellors to estimate for important Budget changes 
by way of Supplementary Estimates presented 
after the Budget. What may be noted is the 
exposure of the Conservative claim that there 
was gross administrative extravagance under the 
previous Government. As _ Mr. Gaitskell 
pointed out last week-end, the saving of £235m. 
on the Civil Estimates is more than accounted 
for by de-stocking and other economies which 
bear no relation to administrative competence. 

It is clear that Mr. Butler will find himself at 
the end of the current year with an “ above the 
line” surplus considerably larger than the esti 
mate; and it 1s a fair guess from the revenue 
trends that his surplus at the end of the next 
financial year would be automatically substantial, 
without new taxation or reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditure. Thus, arithmetically, he has 
no great problem. But, once economic planning 

the prerogative of the banks, a 
Chancellor has more than arithmetical problems. 
Mr. Butler's emergency measures to deal with 
the external deficit by cutting imports and seek 


is no longer 


ing to increase exports must create an internal 
inflationary gap. This may well amount to some 
thing like £750m. How is he to close it? De- 
stocking is one expedient already announced. So 
is the close limitation on fixed investment. But 
both these, apart from other objections, are of 
limited practicability. If they were combined 
with a reduction of, say, £250m. in Government 


expenditure on ‘arms, the Chancellor would be 


within sight of solving his problem. 
that, Mr. Butler 
a further contraction of domesuc purchasing 
power. If he does, Socialists will insist that his 
objective is achieved by increased direct taxation 
coupled with extended rationing, and not by 


Failing 
will have to make a case for 


measures which, through taxation of necessities 
or reduction of the social services, rig the cost 
of living sull 
families. 


further against working-class 


Central African Federation 

The Labour Party did well to force a divi- 
sion, this week, on the question of plans for 
the federation of the two Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land. The recent talks in London between the 
Colonial Secretary and the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, coupled with the decision 
to advance from July to April the round-table 
conference which was arranged at Victoria 
Falls, had aroused deep and dangerous sus- 
picions throughout Black Africa. It was there- 
fore important that Labour should make it 
clear—particularly in view of the occasionally 
equivocal attitude of the Party while in power 

that it would offer the strongest resistance to 
“railroading” federation the 
interests of White settlers 


through, in 


Ihe debate had the result of securing from 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton an assurance that the April 
conference would be confined to the task of 
drafting constitutional proposals, including the 
safeguards for Native interests. The sooner 
this was done, Mr. Lyitelton argued, the better; 
but there would be no question of the con- 
stitution’s being ratified until it had been dis- 
cussed in July at a second conference, at which 
the Governments concerned would take part. 
So far, so good; but, as Miss Margery Perham 
has rightly emphasised in a letter to The Times, 
the value of constitutional “ safeguards”’ must 
be viewed in the light of the lesson which his 
tory teaches, that no British Government can 
retain any effective control over Native affairs 
once the substance of power has been trans- 
ferred to the White community. The Colonial 
Secretary expressed the hope that the April con- 
ference would be attended both by the African 
Representative Council and the African Protec- 
torate Council, but neither body has yet ac 
cepted the invitation, 


A New Broom in Egypt 
The causes of the change of Government in 
relevant to the internal situation 
rather than to the course of the negotiations in 
prospect with the British Ambassador. Hilaly 
Pasha, chosen by the King as Premier in succe 
sion to Aly Maher, was formerly a member of 
the Waid, and regarded as leader of the wing of 


Cairo seem 


the party pledged to purge the country of cor 
ruption and the intrigues of the Old Gang. His 
expulsion from the Wafd last December fol- 
lowed charges which he made in court against 
Fuad Serag ed Din, former Minister of the 
Interior, alleging that he was responsible for the 
illegal tapping of telephone wires. It seems 
possible that King Farouk doubted the capacity 
of Aly Maher to take a tough enough line against 
those implicated in the January 26 rioting, or to 
carry through a general “clean up.” Being un 
willing to turn again to Nahas Pasha, he may 


have thought that the best “strong man” 
would be this ex-Wafdist “ progressive”: the 
formula of “poacher turned gamekeeper” has 


worked before. By suspending Parliament for a 
month, Hilaly Pasha has taken a step which sug 
gests that he is less concerned than Aly Maher to 
carry with him the support of the whole Wafd 
in his talks with the British; but there is nothing 
to suggest that he will be more ready than his 
predecessor to compromuse either over the unity 
of the Nile Valley or the demands for a short 
time-limit to British occupation. 


Burmese Neutrality 


In informing the U.S. Government that 
Mutual Security Aid would not be acceptable 
in its entirety, the Burmese Government, con- 
sistently neutral, raised a point of great import- 
ance for the future. The Burmese will continue 
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to receive economic assistance when E.C.A. is 
transformed into M.S.A., next June, but not 
military assistance. The only “string” is 
Burma’s simple reaffirmation of “ its abidance by 
the principles of the United Nations Charter, in 
promoting international understanding and 
good will and maintaining world peace and elim- 
inating causes ol 


“ 


tension.” This is, potentially 


at any rate, very different from the agreements 
to which other countries, including all member: 
of N.A.T.O., are pledged—to fulfil military obli 
gations to which the U.S. is a party, to contri- 


bute in man-power and economic resources to 
the defensive strength of the free world, and 
take appropriate steps to ensure the effective 
utilisation of the economic and military assist- 
ance provided by the U.S. While preserving her 


neutrality, Burma will be able to continue the 
considerable projects started with the assistance 
of 16 million dollars from E.C.A 


a variety of 


; they include 
medical, agricultural and technical 
schemes essential for the rehabilitation of this, 
the most war-devastated country in Asia. The 
Burmese Foreign Minister, announcing this 
agreement, observed that Burma had opposed 
the U.N. declaration that Communist China 
was an “ aggressor’ in Korea, and was even now 
fighting to prevent Chinese Nationalist troops 
from infiltrating into Burmese territory. So how 
could M.S.A. compel Burma to connive at any 
le foreign aid to the Kuomintang troops? 
A sound line, and a hint to 


pe SSID 
the Americans 
alleged to be operating in guns and opium with 
Bangkok as their H.Q. for traffic with Li Mi. 
Film Censorship 

Film censorship has never been popular 
fact, Parliament has never accepted it in prin 
ciple, and it is still nominally a matter for loc 
authorities who have added censorship clauses 





to the licences they issue under an Act of 1°09 
But this Act was to make “better provision foi 


securing safety” and it has applied only to in 


flammable films. In this way, thousands cf film 
societies, clubs and other non-commercial exhi 
bitors, who use the “non-flam” 16mm. film, 


have been exempt from control and censorship 
Now that loophole is to be closed, unless the 
Government can be persuaded to amend the new 
Cinematograph Bill which had its second Read 
ing in the House of Lords last week. The Bill 
has followed a private report to the Home Office 


from the Magistrates’ Association, which pointed 


out that the need to-day was not to ensure 
physical safety—‘ Non-flam” is used in com- 
mercial cinemas now—but “to safeguard 


morals.” 

There are two aspects of the Bill which 16mm. 
users find particularly distasteful. It extends 
the 1909 Act in a way which would enable local 
authorities to refuse permission for a film society 
showing unless certain safety provisions are met 
—and this seems scarcely necessary in view of 
the excellent safety record of 16mm. 
exemptions which 


And the 
written into the Bill 
are quite inadequate to guarantee the independ- 
lomm. users. An exhibition is to be 
exempt if it is private or free—an ambiguous defi 
nition which does not deal with the problem of 
* guest” tickets—or if it is given by an organis- 
ation which has a “non-profit” certificate of 
exemption from Entertainments Tax. But this 
clause would make the liability to censorship 


were 


ence ol 








Statesman and Natio {arch 8, 195 
‘nt, not on the Cinematograph Act, but 
Finance Act of 1946. At present, su 
exemptions given to 
have a charitable purpose or 


are organisations whic! 


are “ partly educa 
tional It would be open to future Chancellor 
irbitrarily to change that definition. It may b 


ibl 


th 
LAA 


to secure amendments to these clau: 
Bill comes before the House of Con 
mons. and we are glad to see that the National 
Council of Civil Liberties has convened a confe 
o March &, at the Memorial Hall, at whic 
film can work out 
ind their audience 
the last was in 1934 
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A Crisis 


| He Parliamentary fia 


of 
on Mr 


precipitated a 
Labour Move 


has brought to a head the 


ull American visi ha 


of confidence within the 


r rather 


ontent which has been simmering below the 


urface in Parliament in the constituency parties 


in the trade union movement evel 


resignation of Aneurin Bevan and 


gu Handled wisel 


and courageously 
in the Party can be made the starting 

the Governmen fhice 
ond slag YOCIALISI 
sed, 1 
the 


inaugurating the se 
mishandled, or 
plit the 
clection for th 

The first requis 
ome awkward tacts. Th 
Party i 


because the 


it Is merely suppre 
i 


Labour Movement and win next 


a ¢ andid adini 
Parliamentary 
now being led from the back 
official leadership, owing to 

last fi 


Labour Government. cannot lead 


mitments entered into during the 


moaths of the 
with 


Even if Mir 


Gaitskell wanted to. they could 


effectively. They are fighting the Torie 
one hand tied behind their backs 
Morrison and Mr 
not respond to the demands of their supporters 
without exposing themselves to charges of self 


Until a new policy begins to be 
Party 


September, 


contradiction 


formulated by the Labour Conference 


at Morecambe next the Par 
situation is bound to. re 

It will take all Mr 
of conciliatory 
Bevan's 


much 


hamentary nain 
Attiee’s con 


chairmanship 


e nbarrassing 
derable powers 


Mr 


possesses in 


and all caution—a quality he 


greater measure than 
the Labour Party to 


get back to the full Socialist policy tor which 


enemies believe to enable 


it stands, without compelling some of its out 
standing personalities to eat too many of their 
words in public 

This internal realignment of the Party in the 
only the least of the 
the Labour Move 


Bevanite victory at 


Commons, however, 1s 
difficulties 


ment 


contront 


the 


which 


Ever since the 


Scarborough Conference last October, the gap 
between the policies of the official leadership and 
the mood of the rank-and-file Party workers has 
been steadily widening. Bevanism is no longer 
a Left-wing heresy; it is the prevailing current 
of opinion throughout the constituency parties 
who dishked the the 


Revan’s resignation now recognise 


Even those and 
timing of Mr 
that his diagnosis of the economic situation and 
the effect of breakneck 


broadly 


manner 


his warnings about 


rearmament have been confirmed by 
events and must therefore provide the basis for 
Socialist Those 


reasons of amou deny 


future policy. who still, tor 


propre this, are driven 
lories in 
required by the Defence 
programme, or into the palpable dishonesty of 


Mr 


Butler's cuts 


either into a tacit coalition with the 


imposing the sacrifices 


supporting 
ing Mi 
they resist the imevitable, the more th 
rank and file 

his crisis of confidence in the Labour Party 


Churchill’s plans while oppos 


In either case, the longer 


ey alienate 
the sympathies of the 


would not be so grave if it were not lor an even 


more acute crisis of confidence—analvysed by 
inside the trade 


Attlee 


the 


Professor Cole on a later page 


unions. Long ago, when the Govern- 


ment was sll able to rely on loval self 


Confidence 


restraint of organised labour, there were obviou 
igns that Mr. Deakin 
leag on the T.U.¢ 

of thei 


eKing tO re 


and some of his col- 
were losing the support 
active 


that support by active leader 


content to the 


most members But, instead of 


gall 


tney wer denounce 


Communist stooges and to rely on 


acquiescence of a block vote, com 


trade unionists who do not troubk 


attend branch meetings. So long as Labour 
was in office, bad relations between trade 


and militant 


union 


leader trade unionists were com 
, 


ut now, with a Tory 
with the ominou 


paratively unimportent. |] 


Government in office 


reappearance of unemployment and with the 


threat of cuts in working-class living standards, 
it beginning produce its and 


Many South Wales 


agreement signed Dy 


INevilavic 


rilous consequences 


miners, in dehance of an 


their leaders, have stopped Saturday work as a 


the National Health Bill. In 
Midlands, an unofficial shop 


rotest 


I 
Sheffield 


against 


et 


ind the 
stewards’ movement is already busily organising 
unauthorised strike action against the threat of 
In both cases local Communists 
an opportunity to discredit “ 
Right-wing leader 


redundancy 
quick to seiz reac 
tionary inevitably 
taking the lead 

So far, the official reaction to this recrudes 
cence of rank-and-file militancy is a 
negative. Forgetful of 


nearly all of them, 


hip,” are 


pontifical 
youthful 
on the way to their 


their own 
excesses 
positions, 


went through phase 


of revolutionary fervour or. at least, of revolu 


uonary phrases), they are content to lecture the 
militants on the constitutional proprieues and 
ty» wave the Red bogy in their faces. So far, 
neither Sir Vincent Tewson nor Mr. Deakin has 
bothered to suggest what action they themselves 
recommend in order to defend 


living standards; and some at least 


are ready to 
working-class 
of their utterances Icave the impression that they 
in principle between trade 
ollaboration with a Labour and with a 


can see no difference 
umon 
Lory Government. 

Mhis kind of leadership can only have one 
result It strengthens Communist 
among the rank and file; it 


influence 
risk of 
wildcat industrial action, inspired by vaguely 


syndicalist ideas 


increases the 


and it drives a wedge betwee 
and the 


majority of trade unionists 


the militant minority non-politic 

What happens wher 
enough I 
New Zealand 


Tory Government 


' 
t 
driven deep 


this wedge 1: we hay 
Australia and 


* surike breaks out; the 


already seen in 
“Red 
joviully adopts stern counter 
Party is 


measures and the 
Labour disastrously split from top to 
bottom 

The first must be to prevent a 
repetition over here of the Australian and New 
Zealand The only thing which 
could sustain the Government for its full 
five years is an open conflict between rank-and 
file militants and the machine. Yet the Labour 
Movement will drift ably is kind 
of conthet unless the leadership can pull itself 
the universal d 


objective 


experiences 


present 


ines into this 


together and satisfy jemand for 


determined action in defence of working-class 
It is no use saying that such a 


unt‘l a new rolicv has been worked 


interests tion 1s 


impossible 
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out, upon which both sides of the Movement 
and the Left and Right of the Party can al 
Phe Unity on policy can be 


achieved far more easily through unity 


| agree 
reverse is true 
in action; 
and irresponsible militancy can be prevented 
only if the pent-up energy discontent 1 
canalised into legitimate political channels 
What might those channels be? Lab 
fortunate that, during April and May of 
year, 


and 


Council 
Councils, Municipal Councils as we 
triennial L.C.C. elections are to be held 
November, 1947, the Tories seized their « 


tunity to 


elections for County 


organise a national protest against 
Labour austerity 


By winning a sweeping 1 


in those local elections, they undermin 


Labour Government's confidence 
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Labour Movement ha 
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That faith could very quickly be re 
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losing faith in then 
Stored by a 
political acuon is both 


{ 


possible and effective. Two months of active 

impaigning up and down the country, followed 
by a decisive victory at the polls, would put the 
leadership in touch with the realities of 
ation outside Westminster and blow away a g1 
It wou 


put the Labour Movement in the right frame o 


many resentments and suspicions 


mind tor formulating a new and radical Socialis 
policy on which all sections could agre¢ 


The Forty Nights 
of M. Faure 


Due E igar Faure Government lasted only 39 
days; but it will be remembered as the Govern 
Hao-Binh, and of the I 

‘S2. ‘On 

fall, SOI 
disasters. M 


ense of Humour 


ment of Lisbon, or 


Panic of February 
the Government's 

1 these three 
a nea and { 
a touching faith in the eternity of F: 
parliamentary institutions and of | 


“Well, 


: 
down many worse things. . . It was Daladier, 


0 ts OWN Caree 


remarked after all, Daladier has lived 
indeed 
of th 
1 party to which the Premier himself 
n the Gaullists, Communists. and some 40 
nbers of the “classical” Right in their vote 
the 15 per increase in 


which the Government was demanding 


who was chiefly responsible for the {all 


Faure Government: got 28 Radicals 
} 
A 


IONS 


against cent. taxat 


in order 
to avert an immediate financial 


crisis and t& 
meet, at least to some extent, the soaring expen 
diture on rearmament and the disastrous war in 
Indo-China 

Phe absurdity of the parliamentary 


Situation 
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1952 
illustrated by the fact 
‘fore, many of the same people 
refused to increase the 
a heavily increased military expenditure 


that, only a few 
who now 


revenue had voted tor 


is easy enough tor the press abroad to jeer 


governmental instability in France, an 


ro-Gaullist newspapers here have, needles 
pped up this jeering with relish. Only 
timid voices in Paris have ventured 
that the 


*mark present financial trouble 


France, 
yarcel of the whole present Eu 


t i] t . 
alter all, peculiar to but are 


uropean set-uj 
French habit of hoarding gold and dollar 
a symptom of the malady. The re 
the financial that 


She cannot affor 


cause of 


Crisis is France 


living far beyond her means 
imultaneously, 
li ot 
* rcarmament and 
past 


her programme (even heavil 
4 


capital investment and reconstructiot 


a war in Indo-China 
few 


int 
he | years, something lf 
millions have been sunk 


tew minutes before the 


Assembly 4 
M. Faure 
d emphatically that Indo-China was th 


t the French problem, both in 


rthrew his Government 
e 
i finan 
As long as Fr 
in conducting this war, and 
long as the cadres ot 
out there could 
idequate French army in Europe, and no 
had ut 


tran At 
nphatically Indo-( 
Strate gs 


i military sense 


ance 
ilimost 
i p) ‘Villy 


ix din 


tor it, as 


isions wer ther 


Lisbon, he i he 
cal whether, yes or no 
Wa 


included in the common 


id re 


defence 
ceived no answer; and one of 


yns of his speech wa 


that 

i result, going quickly to 

minant posiuon in Europe 

The the 
that there was 
Vasty 


A QUITS 
gui 


day after Government 


tell 
left in the 
25 milhiard franes 


no money 
advance of 
ecured from the Bank of 
expenses—1 

ingartner, Governor of 
» raise the legal limit o 
but he consented 
Treasury Bond 


n with a sermon on the disastrous 


‘nch Budget 


» accompanying 


How, if at all 
by March 20 
and the pessi 


refunded ” 
for the present; 


uurse, been crowing that F 
d the high road of inflation.’ 


Faure rightly said, Indo-China i 
the centre of the problem For three yveat 
like M. Mendés-France 


poke of the incompatibility of th 


ha 


sighted Frenchmen 
France’s authority in Europe 
is cranks or as secret Communi 
ir Was waged in the name of Fr 
en, even after big French 
nque d’Indochine had given 
estment, it was waged as a 
iwainst world Communism,” a 
in Korea 


was tried out 


to the sacred wat 
nent yithout 


ind 


ested 
brance 
that 
the rest had used Ind 


militarily inter 
were interested only in so far a 
urying the baby. The truth is 
Bidault and 


A 1 d 


for vear 


Pleven 


means of keeping tn Uncle Sam’ 


books, always hoping to get dollars 


Mor;re 


ind perhaps also soldiers, airmen and equipment 

To-day nearly 
* Mendes-France.’ 
from Hoa-Binh 
tur 


everybod 

Ihe 
described at the time of its cap 
by the French last Novembe 
to Vietminh’s 


has become 


withdrawal | 


as “the key 


whole system of communica 


tions”) was not only 
move, but also, as 
setback for 


at least 


an important political 


now appears, a serious mili 
the French 


three 


tary who seem to have 


the process of 
Phe capture of Hoa-Binh was, it 
learned, undertaken 
udgment of General de Lattre 
M 


who als 


battalions in 
retreat 
now iainst the better 
and at the in 
Minister for Indo 
“impress Washing 
i time when the U.S. was feeding the 
on vague promises of Indo 
Phis aid that the 
found, after three 


sistence of Letourneau 


(hina » wanted to 
ton” at 
French “aid to 
amounted to so littl 
wonistng month 
ost them heavy ca 
hold) Hoa-Binh 


armed 


that they 


Vietminh 


fore 


Ir 
Maitics 
o longer 

better 


more 


now than be 


wet 
enetrating ind more trequently into the 
delta-land round Hanoi 

idequately defended; the road to Hoa-Binh wa 


1 constant death-trap; and the 


now no. longer 
* prestige 


And M 


ange 


opera 
tion” had to be abandoned 


} 
NAS 


Letourneau 


now been saying sti and shocking 


ngs. “Of course the evacuation of the Exp. 
fuionary Force is our ultimate aim Ot! 


with Viet 
take the first 


course, we are willing to negotiate 


t we're datnned we'll 


And more t 
he prevalent ¢ 


hat 


Vieiminh, despite its recent su ses, is Willing 


ton 
ends 


minh 


gotiate, provided the 
tully 


is genuinely 


French Government 
Viet 


living 


official vecredited negotiators 


anxious to raise the 


standard of its people, and to industriali 


done t 


cannot be 
war lasts 


which any extent while the 


And in present condition 
the end of the 


nel 


according 


6 reliable new need not 


Daladier 
may 


wat 
nder; M 
Vietminh 
erms trom the 
point of view than the Crusaders like to 
Was M 
Washington? 
ywcome convinced that 


with 


shameful Fr 
for 


0 i url 


View, Instance, 1 inal Bre. 


to much more reasonable t 


French 
idmit 
Yet doubt remains Letourneau trying 
Or had he 


France could not 


io frighten 
} 


finally 
go on 
the 

The next few weel will 
rand. M. Daladier 
many, bs 


war 


how vhere we 


with his eyes glued on Ger 
wholly tn 


in Vietnam 


favour of alling it a day 

The greater part of parliamentary 
opinion has realised the effect of the Indo-China 
wal But there are tl 


on France 
Gaullists. These keep clam 


finance Ti 


tor the 


lor 


“inter 
nationalisation of the war ind 
a“ victorious end 
that the U.S 


' ] 
4 chic 1a dl | 


rr 
ek de 


in Indo-China mi 


Gaulle hunsc 


ll hepes that, wh 
Government 
about 
change its 


in brance 
Indo-( 


mind 


mind 


base 
to de Gaull 
to install 


1iom-bomb 
ccording foolishly | 
without getting anything 


ALEXANDER WERTH 


American 
return 


London Diary 


l HE Central Hall meeting 


showed the vital 


last Tuesday night 


importance of the Peace with 


yuincil. Without 


‘nd the war ar 


China ¢ uch a body those who 


tomatically split into two 

is we 
! waged with 
in Korea—may 


notional alleviation 


vive 
yworary but 


rned with the executive problem of 


war know that it takes two to mak 


ent is brought no nearer by 


They, 


ied in de 


ignor the hard facts of 


on their side, to 


world polities 
isily become eng 
fending United Nations or party formulas which 


may be as abortive as emotional pacifism. I 


ately, trom ] ink 


rtun 
md unt 
tying the 
muNjc imno pected t 
is known that Cad 
\ hat mters 
American po continue to build uy 
Kai-shek in formosa 

blast blockade 
Younger, I thought, spoke ITM 


but h th 


nd that m was 


eed unk 
etthement is to follow 


truce t have the ¢ 


hin mat 
Wit 
Chian ind to threatet 
to boml 


Kennett 


trom a UN 


ind their country 
too 
Olvmpu 
matter rrectly 


when h vital 


‘the U.N. was no 


erned to undo the Chinese 


for the Chinese to know that 
con revolution,” and 


that to reach a must be kno 


Peopl Ci 


truce tt that the 


Vn 


right ntral vernment to 


China would b 


irly exc 


London sing the merea 


on buses, tub ind suburban lines, were 


i with biting comment Phe publi 


n advance th 


had been inadequately 


fares tt 
| 


tape nvols 


prepared the 


» Sd., tor 


for 
nh jump in som ym 
iy 
and, wor 
ucket 
an increase of travelling cost 


) ' 


or more V 


nunimuy 


hitt-worker This mean 
trom 
Short of 
caling down of t 


ity TO past re 
ind oT dare 


nticr 





Af 

Sun 
a college and 
He was in England during 
the dark period when Britain and the Western 


af Various times 


President 


returning to China to be, 


Yat-sen’s secretary, 


mayor of Shanghai 


world were still refusing China help against the 


Japanese mvader. Gradualiy opinion changed 
i great bod 
hird 
} 


Wecanic a 


‘ 
” 


a of popular support was built 


China. Before he left 
well-known figure and his fare 


up b democrat 
Quo 
well broadcast in April, 1941 did a great deal to 
him and his country to the British. I 


well remember his receiving a telegram from the 


endear 


Generalissimo 


Foreign Minister 


umimoning him back to China 
I recall 
accepting a high honour with so much reluct 


as never i man 


ance. He knew that he was far too scrupulous 
Westernis 
cians of Chungking, even it Chiang intended, 
as he did not, to cease being his own Foreign 
Minister. Churchill, who had formed a strong 
liking for Quo, presented him with an inscribed 
copy of his two-volume Life of Marlborough. 
Quo’s departure was 
Churchill, 
interview, 


and J to survive among the politi 


ome 
lorgetuing 
presented him with 

the Life of Marl- 
borough. Quo showed me the four 
with a delighted chuckle. He had the satisfac- 
tion of making a preliminary agreement with 
Washington io end the “ unequal treaties,” and 
in Chungking he angered Chiang by breaking off 
relations overnight with Germany and Italy after 
Hitler invaded the U.S.S.R. His independence 
him bor remainder of the 
he lived in obscurity outside Chungking 
last in Paris after the when 
he was Chinese delegate to the U.N. 
Hk sick man physically and 
even more sick at heart. He had no illusions 
about Chungking, but he could not give up his 
lifelong link with the Kuonuntang. Later he 
Ambassador to Buenos Aires 
before he retired to California, where he died 


wecks 
his 


delayed for 


and no doubt 


forme! again 


two inscribed volumes of 


volumes 


cost his job the 
war 
I saw him war 
chiet 
ilready 


Was a 


became Chinese 


Politically speaking his life and his abilities were 
largely wasted because Chiang had no use for a 
man and liberal Nothing 
could destroy the value of his friendship 


ol integrity Views 


* * * 


Iwo worthy researchers have produced, after 
toil, a Sure of A 

it Schools (published by Newnes for the 
National Foundation for Educational Research 
It formidable } 
and statistics. Its chief 
believe 1##—-is that th 
prefer not to be deprived of the cane as a lasi 
tl 
teacher and not a natural disciplinanian, faced 
with a far too large class, I too would probably 


vears ol €) Awards and Punish 


ments 


with charts 
would you 


is a volume loaded 


discov ery 
large majority of teachers 


resort. I could have guessed tt; were a 


vote for bemg able to use a cane, even though, 
hke i that I 


I should add 
seldom, A correspondent this 


many of the teachers 
if 


week rightly point 


ever us il 


out that the real conclusion 


of the Report t out, is that 


it 


not properly brough 


is not very difficult, if we wished. to abolish 


The 


spent on an WqQuiry 


corporal punishment in schools 
thing is that, when money is 
this kind, ut 
Scandinavia and other ¢ 
without 
preposterous, 


definition of 


strange 


teachers 
ytinental countries do 
Most 
no 


ol does not ask how 


manage orporal punishment 
however, that they 


when they discuss the 


is give 


x a 
CHECRALYVs 


results of various kinds of punishment. Of 
course, the cane is “ effective” if used severely 
Squeers knew that. If, as seems from 
this Report, it is not generally one of the most 
punishments, that is no doubt be- 
cause onlya small minority of teachers are sadists 
The question is not whether you can keep a 
quict with the cane, but what are the 
after-effects of caning. Some of them can be 
guessed by anybody who watches film posters, 
notices the books on display in every “ rubber- 
or takes the trouble ask 
psychiatrists about the eflect of whipping or 
scenes of whipping on the minds of scores of 
retarded or perverted patients. I already hear 
the snorts of innumerable Blimps 
telling me that it was flogging that made them 
the men My answer ask thei 


enough 


cflective 


class 


to 


goods 


shop 


furious 


they are 1S 


wives 


- * * 


It has not been easy for the pundits to admit 
that Nye Bevan may have been right about the 
rearmamenti 
have t 


programme. But sometimes they 

A year ago, for instance, 

the Economist headed its article on Nye Bevan’s 

resignation “ Vain Calculator” and went on: 

Mr. Bevan is prepared solemnly to declare 

that the £4,700 million programme for the next 

three already dead.” This assertion 

has no meaning, unless it is an expression of 

Mr. Bevan’s wishes 

Now, I see, the Old Moores of 
think differently. It seems that 
is an immediate expedient, 

cut for the sake of exports 
When the need is so 

must rank before 


face the facts. 


years “1s 


Ryder Street 


rearmament 
Phere 

ressing, 
military 


must b 1s 


chor } 


no ¢ 


economic solvency 
Security 

This outburst of 

‘Security Second.” Like all new converts to a 

the of the I 


clearly feel that they must go faster than their 


neo-Bevanism is headed 


cause, editorial writers ononust 


teachers in what, last year, they called the “ rush 
to pessimism.” 
o 


* * 


One of the peculiar advantages of the British 
chmate is that many dramatic 
innouncements of spring. In Moscow, for in 
there he miraculous day when the 
population collects on the banks of the Moskva 
to watch the ice cracking and breaking and jost 


n 


we have so 


Stance is t 


ling downstream. To compare small things with 
great, | watched this vear on a brilliant sunny 
Sunday morning a gay scene at the Whitestone 
Pond in Hampstead where children, standing 
out in the water in wading boots, were breaking 
off big lumps of ice and having fine fun sliding 
them under the frozen crust where it was stl 
unbroken. The 
have enjoyed themselves more. 
Britain 


children in Moscow could not 
And then 
brilliant 


in 
days when 
ind say: “It feels like 
always to be met with the sage nodding 
i the head and the 


we get ace asional 


peo} le nod to each other 
Spring 
warning “we may still have 
snow yet’ ‘don't forget we have not yet had 
vur March East 


ry 


or 
winds.” This cautious ritual ts 
year. But that does not make 
difference to my actual pleasure 
garden last Sunday not 
still out), winter aconites 

at their 
Christmas roses 


} 
repeated eve 
ir 
ir 


the shight< 


picking in my only 


r 
q 


winter jasmine begin- 


over best), 
japonica (bursting), late }, 
cherry pie, crocuses, catkins and finally splendid, 
fat b CRITIC 


ning to blow snowdrop: 


red 


ee ] 
udding pain 


The 


Scene 


Nei 


than cockney 


Conductor and Inspe« 


Doll 
P 
up? 


LD 


And «x 


My 1 


hen 


Fa 


ith 


T 


Good-morrow 


Marry it is 


al 


tc 


Statesmar 


Charing Cros 


are Wal 


of chee 


nN 


; 


ana ve 


1g 


mistress 


1 


i“ 


Marct 


FARES ARE FOUL 


ra 


19 


A crowd of typical Elizabe 
bus 


for 


the c 
ww; among them Dame Quick! 
learsheet and Pistol. 


would not 


irseif ne 


we 


ration 


sld need new 


Bacon and butter 
and meat and tea and « 


a 


! xX hat 4 


with 


r 
up 


yuselray 


up my hollow tooth 


NV te 


spe 


etn 


and 


t i] 
tacic 


But spectacles are up and teeth ar 
A pox upon this rascal Governmen 


D. Queue 


Have your fares ready, 
Iwo pennic 


O hank 
Cone 


You 


Fivepence to Millbank, not one penny 
shortened 


The 
raised 
What 
Why 


P 


sta 


Y 


saucy knave, 


whoreson 


quotha ? to 
Let scurvy sheep keep line 


to W 


1c 


the 


doy 


pray 


stminst 


ny ha’penny 


re Wa 


no thanks ! 


not i 


shovin 


Vi 


c 


] 
i 


Hold very ught 
Dame ; I thank y« 
I will 
farthing 
and put me down at 


up 


with 
way 


} 


1Oid 


when 


this is highway robbery 


Get down and walk, then 


Sunkard 


hold your tongue ! 


nadec 
1 do defy the London Transport Board 


do you say the 


the 


1 


very 
more 


Mill 


i 


You lily-livered cur, I'll shut your mouth 
) . 


i 


fares 


> Underground is 
fares are raised 


Why 


1 will not stomach 


W 


Ret 


ne 
. 


P 


Help 
this 


Let’ 


p 


/ 


tT 
ll 


‘ 


thre 


ene 4 
r boar 

nv ¢ 
are up 


Fair 


1d who pays us 


Dase 


vileague 
ind there 


} 


e ¢ 


or 


iares 


your 
pay 


var 


€ 


l 


I 


/ 
Nal 


I call the 


} 


watch 


an end ot 1 


r 


fares 


| Hear m 
r, for London Transport’s 
the Railway 


Ra 


ilway 


tel 


this is robbing Peter to pay 


1 


i 


window 


And 

Q AN | 

ly Then 
1 
on 


And 


Pay 


t Burton-on-Trent—to stop 


‘ 


the I 


l 
coloure 


increa 


tk 


And cha 


have 


nis rane 


a 


Vil 


lea! 
1cIp 


w thi 


rify the 
Lc 


I 


are 


disloyalty 


Ie 


ha\ 


after sousimng 


« 


ric 


} 
rete) 


ea 


i about thx 
prentice 


munition pil 


THIS 


c 


and 


« 


cringing 
Chair 
him to ¢ 


ulpur 
ih 
for 


mnie 


Avaunt, abominable parasite 


you 


ri 


tu 


if 


+ 
T 


ian 


ear through London 


lorant 


h 


c 


gbelly thi 
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; 
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man and 


SIX in office, Labour becat 


years 


mnhhon, a whole serie 


the 


arose Between 1939 


tirade 


problems 


status of th 


nuch smaller extent 


n relation to the 


i marked change; 
hus 


Change went mur 


ver [rom a war-time 


into 
It amounted, in effect, 
the trade unions 


the 
the 


pera 


or moment 


in t 
ibility 


ol 


ful working 


v, on condition of regular consultation 


for succes 


recogniuon of tull employment as a 


is for public policy During, as we 


he war this meant in practice that trad 
leaders discussed and negotiated maini 
Ministers who belonged to 
the 


were 


the same pat 
did; tor 
Munisters 

mn the 


in War-time Oalittion | 
i the | 
Phu 


leader 


viven most ¢ 


home economic front 


ten years, the trade unmion 
the 


it high level men who were sympathet 


Co-operative leaders) got used t 


it Claims and tellow-members of a cor 


nm 


poliucal party; and in these circumstances t 


were usually able to get their followers to accep 
they recommended, if 
to “the Movement 
rsons concerned were 
the trade u 
the 
Co-operator 
tax. But 
rked, on the assumption 
had, last 
With a ¢ 


Ms 


not gladly, 
ot 


members. Ever 


the policies 


lovalty which 


were limits von leaders had 


ground in months of “wa 


tratnt,” and were alway 


broadly 


resti 
bout the ari 


ill the 


| urchase rata 


nt wo hat par 


cipa im the resort, common 
Government 
to hold It 
that the Conserv 
of fi 


their economic policy 


onservative 


issuMpPtion Ceases 


for 
ike the 


taken gvranted 


maintenance Hl empk 


me ot 
have been wailing for 
ous consequences ol 

It « be taken tor 
irest their hearts 

ds work levelling 


years 
“over 


innot 


ot incomes, extending the 


welfare services, and res 


wking-clas leaders as their indispensable 


ontidential advisers on economic issue Far 


it. Even when the Conservatives do sup 
ind consult trade un 
they 


than con 


weilare services 


operative leaders, do these thing 


il reasons rather amore: nor can 


be expected to forget that they consult 


» political 


ire 
opponents who are looking forward 
power Therefore 


high de 


future collabora 


im exist in any ee only as long 


is enforced by the existence 1 national 


and, even so, it cannot be cordial 


Phe trade unions cannot be parts of a functioning 


of economic government, of which the 


Government constitutes another part 


necessarily resume their position a 
external to the State, and much that ha 


agencies 


Especially, it 


ibout their new status 
at 


written 
State be 


yume it 


as 


omes once obsolete 


once a great deal harder for trade 
ion le ational emer 


the 
s, now that 


iders who, on ground 
to 


overnment to convince their follower 


ot n 


ency, wish continue collaboration with 


ed 


argument for loyalty can no longer be 
take the form of 
to nation rather than Governnx 


has to in argument 


valty 
At the same time, the Labour Party, in pass 
12 from office to Opposition, undergoes a hight!y 


Labour in Opposition 


Opposite become 


mor directly currents of So 


m from outsicke whe 


ial I M.P.s et 


w Need to Maintain the 


ind the indi 


ibour from the over ins 


Government in power  dlow 
hrc 
hrou 


ind 


balan 


ire much more tree and readv t 


tutudes and opinions of their active 


ipporters in the constituencic the trade 


The 


the 


ind of 


union or other groups to which thev belong servic 
ex-Muinisters 
ompanions they made 
the 


i power 


remain tied in to 


but 


degree 
offics 
followers with them Man 
long they like 

to the pa . tron 
that 


some 


while in they ‘ne 


lose power irry theit 


to ¢ 


which they enjoved as is 


could treat anv as disloyalty 
They have, the 


tinually to make concessions to party set 


revolt 


own Government con 
] 
timent, low 


instead of compelling the exponents of 


to make to 


suct en 

them; and there 

the ex-Munister 

iders who have < emer 
doubl 


Minister 
th 


timent SIONS 


conces 
double must 


the 


irises a 
ind trade 
the interpreters of these ex 


ind file 


pressure on 


on umon le 
own rank 

For the 
check by 


payments cri 


time being, the fork 


two strong restraints 
ind by the comn 


the 


ys himent 
mion le 


M 


hape ot 


the party and trade u 


tif 


idersnip 


Oommunist cru reovel these 


torces come together! 
on the U.S. both for fin 
means of fighting Communism 
Che trade 


MuUnIsSt 


in a dependen 


incial help and tor tl 
on the 


th 


world front 


union leader through non-Con 


Trade Union International, are evei 


ply committed than the Lab Party 
Americans a ef a 
iwainst Communist influence; 
upport 
Party's comn 


dex yur 


leaders worldwide 
and thi 

to make them 
Labour 
International carrie 


reat 


ument to the new Soci 


with « no direct imy 


ol acceptance American leadership 


practice it) work in the same direction 


involving the party in the internecine cohth 
Phe 
nearly 
the I 
tw 
break 
the ab 


Party 


the Eupropean working — class 


binding make it 
sible 


Party 


consideratior 
the leadership ol 
Prades Union ¢ 


would 


for either 


the 


or 


that 


tuke 


ongre 


line me harp 
which 


Socialist 


in i 
American trade union 
Ameri 


American Labour it 


in 


an effective in tand 
well as in ut 
bod of British 
takes hardly the 
interest in Socialist. Inter 
the I. Po ut 


it reluctantly 


political as 


ecConomic ispect main 


Labour supporters, 
mildest 
national or 


which wequiesced 
did ) 
rather than with con 
doubtk hostile to ¢ 


trongly pacific and not disp 


in rearmament on 


in expanded scale, it out of lovalty to it 


leaders ind though 


it as ommuni ilso 


] 
seu to 


itt 
1 worldwid 


inti-Communist crusade 
It is now indisputable that rearmament on th 


impracticable 


ibo 
scale promised a year ago 1 


British 


even with ut 


without 


a sharp tall in the tandard of living 


perhaps ind that 


Britain 


har 


Great tronger, it would 


ne has 


been tacitly abandoned, to be replaced b 


The expanded rearmament plan 


fact the 


even more terrifying prosp of continuou 


rearmament over 
But 


the crisis 


felt 
slower, 
ot 


d who, 


though indefinite 


number vears even 


“urmament 


slowed remains; i falling 


work! 


union 


indep 


Ww Trisihe Ww 
ind through taxation 


Mi 
to 


INCOME Crait 


eemed 


r| Mr 


price 


nultaneou 


through 


imply 


cul 


directly 


kell 


Butlet 
attack 
Most 


trade um 


without 


NOUATING 


arwument 


pont, il NPOrise 


he econom onjunction 
tw enable 

way 
1 allow 


likely 1 


rdingly, 


ir leader 


polic 


the need 1 


yp 
independence 


endence in 


) 


it 


on 


“ 
flecting 
budge 
com 
Looks 
evela 
probable 
n wait 


tru rule, 


unemployment 


that “w 


doubl 


thie 


but not f 
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A New Hiss Trial ? 


(The attorneys for 
applied for a new 
In view of the 


Hiss 
trial of this extraordinary case 
used by the two pre 
summary of the neu 


Algey have recenily 
interest ar 
print thts 
evidence hich the 
s base uld 


comment on it at thts 


Berore Alger Hiss 


serve 


mus | S$, We 
furthes 


pert 


request for a 


inta! of course, be imp 


Slape 


was sent to Lewisburg to 
his five-year prison sentence, he reafhrmed 
his innocence would 
‘how Whittaker Chambers carried out 
typewriter.” In the now sul 
mitted to a Federal Court, an attempt is made for 
the first could 
have been committed, and thus to dispose of the 
most damaging evidence against Hiss—the Wood 
stock £230,099 

‘I he 
machine 
would 


and claimed that one day u 
be shown 
forgery by briel 


tume to show how such a forgery 


typewriter 


whole case really hinged 
Without 
been useless for the prosecution 6 
wlely upon the detailed allegations of Whit 
taker Chambers that Hiss had been 
The 


Ww here 


this 


evidence, it 


upon 
orroborative 
have 
rely 
a member of 


i spy-ring in Washington law of perjury 


require Su h evidence only one witness 


can be found; and so the testimony of Chambers 


supported by the “ Pumpkin Papers 
document 


was some 


in the handwriting of Hiss and some 
apparently typed on a Woodstock once owned by 
the His 


ing was 


family This machine, after much dely 


discovered by the defence lawyers and 


produced in court 

Phroughout the long and intricate proceeding 
tacitly ac 
ind the defence 
the “ Pumpkin Paper 


Iwo assumptions were epted by both the 
The first was that 
” were in fact typed on the 
ime machine as some personal letters admittedly 
Alger Hiss the 
when Chambers was sup 
No 
one thought of challenging this assumption be 


prosecution 


written by 
(1937-8 


and his wite at 
claimed Hiss 
plying him with secret Government papers 


time 


vuse it has always been accepted that cach type 
which 


in expert to say positively whether or not 


writer has peculiar characteristic enable 


i given 


sample was typed on that machine. There is 


indeed, a branch of 


rests 


1entific detection which 
issumption, and a Govern 
forward at the trial to 


typing faults appeared in 


entirely on that 


ment expert was brought 


testify that the same 


both the “ Pumpkin Papers ” and the original Hiss 
letter Phe sec 
I open to 
that 


Wa mn 


nd assumption appeared even 


there seemed no 
Woodstock 
fact the 
by the Hiss family. In 
did the defence 
obstacles They 


by implying that 


challenge reason 


to doubt the discovered by the 
def owned 


first 
round 


ence original machine 


neither of the twi 
these 


explained away 


trials find a wavy 


could only be 
omehow Chambers had secured 
Woodstock, and that was 
an argument to convince 
Woodstock sample 
cally 

After the 
Hiss 


isuTmplion 


access to the scarcely 


jury to whom the 


must have scemed as techni 


unassailable as fingerprints 
second trial and the conviction, the 
both 


, and most of this new brief is devoted 


lawyers began to quesuon these 


to an account of their investigation Ihe tests 


by which experts decide whether two samples 


trom the 
that 


com same typewriter are designed to 


show each contains a certain number of 


identical ind often microscopiK deviations 
But suppose it were possible to adapt one machine 
to duphiecate the The 


before 


errors of another ? ques 


tion mever seems to have arisen 


1Dic 


The lawyers set out to see if this were poss 


They gave a tvpewriter engineer 


Woodstock 


which 


samples of work 
isked 
vould duplicate them 


done on the ind him to 


struct a 


con 
machine 


without ever 


The 


were 


ecing the origina! machine 


difficult technical task accomplished, sampk 


taken from the new duplicate and submitted to a 


number of typewriting experts accustomed to 


Their affidavits, in the word: 


demonstrat« 


detecting forgerie 


of the brief, a technique of forgery 
which experts have heretofore considered impra 
tcable.” One expert, for instance, reported 
that in hes 
ceeded to a point where 
with reasonable 
{Feehan wa 
this point] to 


vould 


had 


opinion the duplication had pro 
inv document expert who 
applied Feehan 
(sovernment expert on 
from the 
conclusion 


used to type 


acting care, 


cruerna the 
two 
that 

Iwo 


pecimen 
reach the 
been 


machine 

single 
machine sets of 
samples 


been 


the 


ilready 
that it was 
for Chambers to forge the documents it 
he could not 


experiment, the brief claims, has 
carried far 
p sstble 


enough to prove 
have secured access to the original 
This, it is suggested, might 
either in 1938 (the date of the “ Pump 
kin Papers”) or in 1948, when Chambers required 
some evidence to protect himself in the iibel suit 
brought by His Phe suggest, 
over, that the alleged forgery was more likely to 
1948, “ Pumpkin 
* were only produced by Chambers in the 
preluminaries of the libel case anc 
uuoned by him in 1939, first made th 

about the spv-rng to Adolf Berle, in 
1945, when he talked to Raymond Murphy, or in 
August, 1948, first 


Woodstock have 


been done 


lawyers more- 


have occurred in ince the 
Papers 
were not men 
when he 


allegation 
betore the 


when he testified 


Un-American Activiues Committee 


Phe lawyers next turned their attenuion to the 
typewriter itself. First, they 
unworkable in 1938, when the 

away, and in 1945, when it 
rain by witness from 


Woodstock point 
Hiss 


was 


out that it was 
family gave ut 
the 


was eventually recovered 


found in the whom it 
Next, no testimony was 
offered by the prosecution at the second trial to 
how that 


Hiss 


Woodstock #230,099 was the original 


machine: the identification was confined io 
typing samples Thirdly, a 
study of the authenticity of the Woodstock “ pro 


duced results that are startling so far as they go 


the comparison ol 


Phe Hiss machine was undoubtedly in the posses 


on of the father of Priscilla Hiss as early as July 
$8, 1929: so far as the 
) 


manutacturing and sules records, $2 


lawvers can discover trom 
30,099 would 
a machine manutactured 
itter the date when the Hiss machine was already 
There also 


between the 


be the serial number of 
in family use appears to be a dis- 
stvle of the Hiss 
machine and the typetace of any Woodstock carry 
ingg a 


crepancy typetace 


serial number in the region of £230,099, 
Finally, “the Government has interested itself in, 
and has since before the second trial had intorma 
machine, bearing a different 
some indication that the 
found the 

Each of these proposi 
detailed the 
these, it is conceded, are 
made that en- 


have been hampered both by the lawyers’ 


tion about, another 
serial number There is 


Government has in fact machine for 


which mt was searching 


tions is supported by a account of 


lawvers’ investigations 


ull incomplete, but the claim is 
quiries 
inability to subpoena witnesses and documents 
unless a new trial 1s granted, and by alleged pre 

the F.B.T 
for a new trial thus rests primarily on the allega 
tion that the Woodstock machine found and pro 


duced by the defence “* 


ure and surveillance by Phe request 


was in fact a carefully con- 
have been 


falsely 


structed substitute, which could only 
the deliberate 
Alger Hiss 


ome way for the original 


fabricated tor purpose of 


incriminating and substituted in 


Three other grounds tor a new trial, however, 


are Claimed in the same brief. Chambers asserted 
that his break with the spy-ring came a few days 
April 1, 1938, the the 
“Pumpkin Papers Evidence is attached to this 


after the date on last of 
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brief to show that, as far back as the be 


March, 1938, Chambers 
ton work by a New York publisher, 


ginni 
was emploved on tr 
whom h 
from the Russian 
was in fact the case 


told that he “was in 
service.” If this 
idicts the m« 

It would 


hiding 
secret 
st vital dates in the Chamber 
count for a dis 


Chambers 


also ac repancy 


gave at the second 

ind those he had given Berle, Murphy an 
the House Committee, t whom he had 
that he 


en the date 
trial 
each of 
broke with the Communist Part) 
}°37 


said 


he end of Secondly, the only other person 
who could be found to corroborate the Chambers’ 


n to a long and close relationship with tl 


ialt 
Hiss fa Edith Murray, 
i maid emploved by Chambers at the time. “Two 


nily was said to have been 


ifidavits are attached which deny that Chamber 
Murrav at the 
the second trial 
was clearly 
seen the 


ever emploved Fdith date nd in 


the houses cuted in thu he 
lawvers suggest, i 


Edith Murray 


1id she saw them. Finally 


impossible for 
Hisses when she 


there is the 


to have 
worn 
testumony of Lee Pressman that Alger Hiss was 
i member of th 

Washington 


number of 


not Communist “unde 


group i Chamber 


Hiss 


grout 


namec 
other 

but all of th 

tly | incriminate 


But Pressman has publicly broken with the ¢ 


man and a 


of this until now 


refused to te st they 
admits his past membership, and corroborat 
given by Chambers, with the 
Hiss. [Against 
inother ex-Communist, 
fied betore a Senate 
aw Alger Hiss at 
Washington. | 
here ire 


specihic excit 
last wee 


Nathanie! Weyl, has test 


1934 he 


of Alger this, in the 


committee that in 


meetings of P. cel 


Strange 


raised bv the 


questions ol ict 


motve, two previous 


which are unanswered by this brief. Unles 
Federal ( 


Csovernment 


ourt—which has vet to consider 


the 
likely to re 


WV people on both sides of 


objections to moron—grants 


trial, they are lain unanswer 
But for mai 
the facts of the Hiss case already surpas 
in detective fiction: without another trial 

theones will only deepen the mystery and the ne 


theories set out here can only add to its complexit 


Solid or 


| HE human 1X 
aid, has 
n disinter 


Fancy 


. 


whatever Quoodk 


one outstanding talent 
memories More vivid than ¢ 


When lately I had 


tunity to visit Workrooms where saddle 


dull mind’s eve 
handlers of leather were plying then 


smell, h 


again and again 
boomerang of Time 
there that 
Kilmarnock 
kindly 
hitte 


wwainst ts 


ense of 
on me the 


hus re-created, dark, 


I Was 
hi 


shop im 
ycars ago, a godmother 
football to a 


Nose 


boy who pre 


fragrant | 


there was the musty atuic room 


fter my irascible grandfather's fune: 


i usable “ modert leather suitca 


wooden Saratoga 
staid 1880 Offenb 


have been one of th 


white-elephant 


covered a solitary, 


it must 


first 
grandmother had 


there 


; 


which my used 


later, 


leather 
th 


hen, much were saddles 


troopers’, herished purcha 
SOWICT S 
They at , those craftsmen 
bered football, those bays 
perished saddle; but their 
Sackville Street, horse 
with the old careful art 


for the “ tree "—the cx 


ind ridex 
Seasoned 


nstruction ¢ 
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4). 


The intermediate bonus on claims 
arising on or after Ist January 1952 
under with-profits policies has been 
raised from 32 - to 34,- per cent— 
proof yet again, in these uncertain 
times, of the strength and resilience 
of the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

For particulars of how you may 
become a member of this vigorous 


profit-sharing Society write to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office 
» 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
Loudon Offices : 


26 Cornhill, F.C3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 











to meet 


your banking needs 


THE BANKING HALI MAN( 
urity for savings, favourable terms, ar 
a service to meet all banking 
these are what the C.W.S BANK 
can offer its customers through its 
Branches and Co-operative Socicty agent 
Please complete the form below for full 
particulars, including the new 
issue of Deposit Notes 


t and post this coupon 


C.W.S BANK P.O. BOX 101, MANCHESTER 


Please send me your illustrated folder with term 
of accounts, etc. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





’ THAT DISAPPOINTMENTS Cog e aviators in. their 
W first experiments in flying ‘ \ I ' ecret; few 
were so ambitious as Sir Hiram Maxim who in 1894, testing hts machine 
at Baldwyns Park in Kent, coaxed sufficient power from a light marine 
steam engine to lift the whole contraption off the rails. There his 
endeavours ceased and who would have thought that in less than 60 
years men would be flying at speeds faster than sound? Who, indeed, 
could have foresee: reat industnies which would arise trom the 
Vs? In that we vCal 4. Albert Pdwin 
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on its own—hand-forged gilps for the stirrups, 
choice pigskin for the aps and seat: as one 
sniffs that lovely leather, meticulously hand 
stitched, one 4eplores the thriftlessness of the 
English in demanding their bacon with the rind 
on, wren they might well make do, in the 
procer’s, with the leather-saving skinned, rolled 
sides which are good enough tor us culturally 


superior Scot But the points that really count 
making of a saddle—these the purchaser 


and must take on trust 


in the 


does not see the setting 


of the seat; the stretching of the webs, length 
ways and crosswise ; the shaping of the easeful 
“bellies” on each side of the cantle ; and then, 
when the seat covered with its cotton lining, 


the tight, smooth, durable stuffing That 
achieved, the attachment of skirts and fl ips and 
the making and fitting of the inside panel—no 
cheap sheepskin will do for its covering in Sack- 
ville Strect—call also for patience and skill, but 
nothing will compensate for an imperfect seat 
To-day, the firms making fine saddles may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand ; but they are 
In the 18th century, Walsall 
for the making of 
“ equestrian 


and the like 


troubles with fashion 


not all in London 
metal 
furnishings’ 


had become a centre 
shoe-buckles and 
bits, harness-brasses The buckle 
makers had thei in 1792 
a delegation introduced by Sheridan petitioned 
the Prince of Wales against the “ patronage of 


shippers and shoe-strings,” through whose grow 


ing popularity they were in distress But the 
makers of harness hardware throve ; and, well 
before 1800, their activities seem to have attracted 
saddlers and harness-makers to Walsall For 
them, the 19th century wars were a blessing 


‘The premises of one old and honourable Walsall 
firm consist of a building whose three date 
respectively from the Crimean, Franco-Prussian 


and Boer campaigns 


WITRS 


In addition, the expansion 
of colonial markets made Walsall leather goods 
famous halt the h world. 
saddles, many for export, are made here to-day; 
and 
building 


over ibitable Excellent 


though I am now speaking of a factory, the 
#f saddles is sull, as it must be, 


So 


1 matter 


exclusively of handivwork too, iS the making 


of footballs. Held in a wooden vice known as a 
“clam,” and resembling a pair of up-ended ski 
held between the knees, the twelve panels of a 
soccer ball are double utched with two needles 

mside out, of course. Then comes a problem 
after the stitching has been hammered flat so as 
not to injure the bladder, the cover must be 
turned—a task of surprising, fantastic difficulty 
whose solution I shall not reveal beyond saying 
that at involves the use of an instrument re 


tall wooden stalagmit I have no 
doubt that my football of halt 
turned in the same 

There 


(mostly 


sembling a 


a century wa 





wat 
fitty leather 
in Walsall ; 
Hourishing 


are ovel manulacturers 
small firms 


makers, once 


nd though the 


there, of cycle-saddle 





have migrated to Birmingham, Walsall! saddlery 
has extended, not merely into such things as golf 
bags, but also—departing trom “sold” int 
“faney”—the manutacture of wallet purses 
and a wide range of leather knick-knacks 
Luggage, however, which figures in the “ solid” 
range, has gravitated to London About the 


middle of the 19th century, the 


the manutacture ol 
followed by 
and 


metropolitan 
saddlers developed solid 

trunks, Gladstone, 
ind Kit later, What we now know a: 
It is a highly skilled, specialised job 
Only picked butts, without blemish, will do for 
the exposed surfaces of the best luggage ; 


though the 


leather 
Brict 


suitcases 


bags 


and, 
a rectangular leather 
container may seem relatively simple, the closing 
and the making and 
(mechanised for 


construcuion of 


of the 
handles 


edges fittung of 
lines) calls 


cheap lor 








skilful hand stitching *n the best work—to say 
nothing of the linings and fitungs. 

In the sixty years since my grandfather 
his dermer cri leather case, economic 
jactors have revoluuonised the craft 
making. With the coming of 
porters—at for 
luxury, and air travel subsequently put a further 
premium on lightness, solid leather tended to give 
place, first, to fibre and split leather reinforced 
with interior plywood, and then to waterproofed 
synthetic 


got 
and social 
of luggage 
an age in which 


least Europeans —became a 


tabrics. The search for lightness ha 
been helped by the invention of the zipp closur 
ind by ingenious frames of hardened aluminium 
and, as an up-to-date suitcase contains metal 
hangers and other gadgets, an old-time saddle 
would doubtless disavow its making as alien from 
his Weight apart, the growing 
materials has been a factor making for change 
In one firm of London manufacturers I w 

fitted crocodile man’s dressing cas¢ 
whose weight, empty, was 40 Ib and whose retail 
price to-day (including tax) would be about £280 
the days . But if leather has lost 
ground in luggage, the cordwainers of our times 
have had their compensations in other directions 


cost of 


craft 


shown a 


Gone are 


The disappearance of gold coin created demand 
for wallets, and the first World War also was re 
sponsible for the development in England of th 
manufacture of the handbag without which no 
woman would to-day set forth from her home 
The 
the most prominent, item in the trade’s output of 
“flat” fancy goods. Here a craft whose tools 
mainly knife, iwl 


wallet, of course, is only one, if perhaps 


and 
are simple. The essence of its skill lies 
and skilful cutting of skins 
crocodile, calf, pig or that Indian goatskin which 
the name of “ Moroccan”—in_ the 
matching up of the cut pieces, and in the turning 
of the First, the 
kived” (pared)—a machine-operation 


T-square, creasing iron, 
paste-pot 
in the selection 


goes under 


edges edges have to be 
which 

tor fine work, finishing off by hand with 
edged knite. After skiving, the edges are 
back and with 


the machinist. I 


requires 
a razor 


turned set an adhesive ready f 


urly straightforward, you would 


say, in the case of straight edges. but a much 


trickier job when corners and urves—con 


involved these call fc 


and 


cave or convex ire 


pleating mpping,” ‘working over’ 


trained fingers. Equally neat workmanship is al 


required in the assembly. After the leather back 


its lining affixed, has been laid on a litho ston 

the inside, with all its pockets and flaps, is super 

imposed, pasted up, dried under pressure, and 
then sewn. Generally, the makers are men and 
the machinists women. In other types of small 
flat goods, the technique is similar; and in small 
contamer jewel cases, et the = technique 
approaches that of the luggage maker, though u 


practice the trades are not interchangeable 
the 


great bulk of British leather manufacture ibout 


As for handbags, whose output now torm 





one rter of the production being for export 
the aristocrat craftsman here is the patter 
maker Phere are normally two or three score 
ditierent pieces of leather and lining to be cut 


handbag 


out in the complex construction of a 


exceptionally, the number may be as high 


as two 
hundred. The pattern-maker has often to work 
“idea”; and I 
takes 14 years of practical ex 
ind benchwork to turn out 
a first-class pattern-maker, who will earn between 
£12 and £16 a week in the London area For 
the skills lie in the selection and matching 
of skins and in the cutting 


from a rough peneil sketch of an 
told that it 
perience in 


was 


cutting 


rest 
No two skins are 
ahke in consistency and graining; cutting to waste 
must be minimised, and 
a maker of good bags cannot afford to use leather 


a high cost these days 
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doped to conceal flaws. On the bench, the maker, 


aided by the women machinists, has to exercise 
and skill in suffenings 
artful stuffings which give k 


*‘domed” effect; finally, the clk 


considerable judgment 


those tther a 


and 


picasani sed bag 
r 
i 


es to the “framer,” who fits it, if it be of 

assk pattern, inwo its tram nce more a 
pecialised job 

Leather goods manufacturers as a whole are 

ing 1952 painfully conscious of difficult 
ahead. ‘The saddle-makers, survivors of a mu 
larger company, can count, doubtless, on theu 
select market: their trouble is the shortage ¢ 
trained craftsmen, though in Walsall I i 
number Of young apprentices t one end 
vorkroom at whose other end gav and 
livel iddler of 88, I} maker f- 3 yc 
fancy goods and handbags are all meeung with 
onsumer resistance. Purchase tax—at a hundred 
per cent. on most goods not exempt, like briet 
iSES being “for business purposes”—is a 


crippling handicap. Who, for example, is going 
£40 for a wallet, or £120 for a handbag, in 
file? (A crocodile skin, with nicely graded 
cales, eighteen inches across its 
£17.) Even in gx 
handbags retail, with tax, at a 


is not 


Oo pay 


greatest width, 


now costs over yod-quality calf, 


figure at which it 
to the mass of British 
manufacturers have 
indifferent 
Hungarian calfskin 
really reindeer) are 
Plastics, of 


to sell them 
Phen, British 
often to make the best of 
the 
which 1s 


easy 
shoppers 

materials 
best and 
now 


“antelope 
behind the 
Iron Curtain 


course, are increasing]|\ 


tf the 


the answer to problem of restricted pu 
chasing power. When, as in the case of sut 
stitutes for patent leather, they avoid imitating 
with absurd snobbery, costly crocodile or lzard 


these artificial materials are admirable : there are 
now plenty of things besides prunella to chal 
lenge hides and skins. But if British handbag 
manutacturers are lo prosper, there is need, I 
hould say, for better design: at present, the 
trade tends to oscillate between the stuffily con 
enuonal and the tortured “ novelty.” 





I can see no future for those “fanc\ 


which funcuonalism takes second place to mis 
taken efforts at originality W! for instance 
nake clocks with leather face or leathes 
overed book-ends, or the numerous other mon 
trous bits of nonsense which, with the d ot 
unrivalled craftsmen, British manutacturers havc 
been flooding export markets ? 

In 1935, there were nearly 1,900 firms of leather 
manutacturers in Britain, employing about 23,04 
workers : but only 300-odd firms had more u 
ten workers apiece. To-day the trade has mor 


numerous sizable firms, and its output wort 


of course, much more than the {5m. at whicl 
Whether the } hysic 


lume of output has greatly incre 


was valued before the war 


ised is doubt 


rendered difficult by the fact 


estimation 1s 





that production is to a considerable extent di 
persed among smal! workshops whose uput 
being supposedly under £500, is exempt tre 
purchase tax. For the factory production 
cheap plastic bags, work is naturally now o1 


nised on mass-production lines; but, for be 
quality goods, individual benchwork still has 
be the rule. This fact should help to preserve 
market in the U.S. for this British craft indus 


Americans are inclined to 


which 


give the go-bv to in 
cannot be stream-lined 
But to that 1 
can sull be commercially exploited, it is perhaps 
worth recalling that a British 


dustric out ¢ 


* medievalism.” show iedievahem 


leather firm not 


long avo Was required to execute, for export ict 
the Middle East, a somewhat unusual order. It 
was for two dozen comfortable, strong and suit 
ably decorated chastity belts. 


AYLMER VALLANCI 
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A False Dilemma 


[ue Sixth Annual Report of the Arts Council of 

Great Britain gives a clear mdication of the policy 
to be tollowed in the immediate future. Those 
who beheve in popular culture cannot be happy at 
ts imphcations. Since the end of the war, the 
antennae which the Council tor the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts—the Arts Council’s 
predecessor—had extended through a great deal 
of rural and provincial Britain have been large! 
withdrawn Performances in factories, village 
halls and small towns no longer figure in the 
programmes, and music clubs have ceased to 
develop, The theatrical companies sent out under 
the aegis of the Council have been disbanded, and 
although the Bristol Theatre Royal was taken over 
and brought to life, experiments in other important 
wreas have been abandoned. It is asserted tha 
these areas cannot support a theatre, but it may 
be asked whether those locally responsible for 
gathering this support ever reached the right 
people And the terminology of the presen 
report encourages this doubt. “ The motto 
carved over the door of a patrician nursery might 
be one for the Arts Council to follow in deciding 
what to support during the next few straitened 
* Few, but roses.’ ” 

Exquisitely expressed, this is singularly out of 
keeping with the present position of the arts. It 
leaves one wondering how much the present 
Secretary-General was responsible for its formula 
tion 


years 


ot the year to which the Report refers, is well 
known tor his popular background; his work 
with A.B.C.A. and Penguin books would absolve 
him of any charge of precocity. Yet the message 
is unmistakable : “* In recansidering the exhorta- 
tion of its Charter to ‘ Raise and Spread’ the 
Council may for the time being, to 
emphasise the first more than the second word.’ 
belore we 


decide 


c condemn those responsible we must 

msider their means. A gross sum of £575,000 
» made available by the Treasury for al! purposes, 
ud of this an carmarked grant of £145,00 

the Royal Opera House has to be deducted 

remainder, £430,000, 

year a 4 ry 


becomes worth les 
recipient of its largesse 
rise inexorably. And so ;: 
has to be made. 


more as STS 


But the Arts Council is posing a faise dilemma 
between quantity and quality. No one will 
Covent Garden its relatively large 
subsidy, smaller as it is than what would be paid 
to a comparable opera house in most other 

yuntries. No one will think Sadler’s Wells, 
which caters for a less “ choice ” public than its 
elder sister, is over-encouraged by tts £48,000, of 
1 number of our leading symphony orchestras 
collectively by £41,000. All these grants will 
have to be substantially increased if present 

tandards are to be merely maintained, but does 
us justify reducing the number of regional 
officers by 40 per cent., dropping dramatic 
ventures because they do not yet support them- 

‘Ives, and following a policy of permanent under- 

surishment tor music clubs? If the Council 
accepts the easy solution, that in these hard times 
we must sacrifice the rest of our cultural garden 

ra tew choice blooms, it will become little more 
than a paymaster, handing out a Treasury grant 
in doles to a few selected recipients, losing 
whatever influence it had, and ceasing to play any 
creative or directing part in our cultural life 
his 1s a job the Treasury might do itself, with 
uuple of advisers. There would be no justifica- 
tion tor an administration costing 18 per cent. of 
1¢ total grant and occupying magnificent head- 
uarters in the heart of London. 

It is not necessary to join the ranks of 
vho disapprove of the Arts Council to realise 
the tatal weakness of the present approach. ‘The 
only satisfactory solution 1s for the Arts Council, 
from its long experience, to state what cultural 
needs ought to be met over the entire country. 
The estimated may be checked and re- 
checked, but should finally represent what the 
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Treasury must grant. ‘This total, despite “ the 
next few straitened years,’ would be a negligible 
proportion of other, less rewarding, public 
expenditure and would produce a rich return, It 
need not even be borne entirely by the Treasury 
The Local Government Act of 1948, still-born in 
too many areas, empowers local authorities to give 
financial support to the art Here are the 
of a policy which, energetically carried out, 
distribute the costs and do much to realise 
Council’s original objectives 


seeds 
could 
the 
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NIGHTMARE ABBEY 

— 

J HE London Mask Theatre is a management to 
which more serious theatre-goers owe a debt of 
gratitude. Since the war its distinguished list has 
included The Linden Tree, Cockpit and His Ex 
cellency Now it has launched a new 
home, the Westminster Theatre The 
ducuon, which I unfortunately missed, 
set Knightsbridge; the ond, which I 
have just n, IS an ingemious and 1 isonably 


and 


season at 
first pro 
was Sun 
and 


in $cc 


se 


charming pocket edition (where will find 
Crotchet Vastle thrown in for your six shillings 
put up on a and let 
im ition, under Peacock’s guidance, dk 
‘So those who are now 
enfeebled as to have their visual 
them will find the Mask Theatre 
reasonably good juivalent as the 
manage ! a which is a satirical descry 
intellectual climate. 
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is oOver- 
voided 
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indicated in Paul 
and the absurdne 

Abbey is not underlined by 
old butler’s concertina We 
the impression of a ridiculously 
house-party, and this act does 
manage to suggest the quantity of talk that flow 
through the drawing-room witnout being able (in 
the nature of the play form) to do more than hint 
at the quality of it. So, since time 
I not the drama’s native element 


been 
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set, 
the single 
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receive 
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faithful adaptation of Peacock’s Nightmare Abbe Marionett 

This I found very enjoyable, although I Shellevan 
approached it—as I approach every adaptation hb 
novel for the stage—with deep distrust. 
Ihere is a simple maxim about adaptations which 
should be commended to all managements and 
producers. A bad novel has one chance in a hun 
dred of making a good play; a good novel 
no chance at all. The test, anyhow, is a pe 
sunpl Does the add some 
thing which the reading of the novel over a fire 
at home can’t give? And I'm afraid that by this 


a’s wildly oscillating feelings towards ved or subj: 
son of the house, Scythrop, « 
in a dumb show which 
ense to those who are 
with the book; Scythrop 
world reformer and Mr. Flosky 
founded on Coleridge) becomes only the easier “larch isst tO 4 
half of the joke against him—the inventor of 
monstrous polysvilabic words giand t y n five article 

But with the atmosphere more stab ‘ tori omment any number of 
lished in the first act, the play finds its feet in , more than I ¢ 
the second by taking up with events. The lumn or two. The most ck 
test even so un-novelish a novel as Nightmare three chapters of the book provide the basis from Sir Kennett lark 
Abbey, in a tactful adaptation, really fails. If you a of amusing comedy Sevthrop from Fred. Goldbeck, 
can still read, would obviously do much in his tower the daughter of ‘temperate from Benjamin Britten 
better to buy the book in, say, Hamish Hamilton’s Toobad and finds that Mr. Britten, tt whom 
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Charles Morgan rather curiously 
writers are themselves referred to the “miles” between Chelsea and 
often adopt a pedantic and Ebury Street that Moore walked to him for advice 
they are thorough and ener on a tangled sentence! 

getuc, thev know a lot, they listen hard, they have The ptéce de 
to cxpect a more balanced and “sympathetic” furious likes and dislikes, and thev are delight long causeric, brilliantly 

attitude if we turn Stravinsky loose on Hindemith, fully free from the smallest scruples about good by W. R. Rodgers, with Maurice Brown as pro 
Britten on Bax, or Tippett on Bliss? To hear form and gentlemanly conduct. They blow ducer; the contributions—nearly all unscripted 
omposers talk about other composers is always through the stutiy world of English music like a coming from some twenty persons who had 
illuminating, particularly on matters of technique; sharp east wind, and I applaud their intransi- known him—Gogarty, Lennox Robinson, Lady 
but their prejudices are usually far more violent’ gence even when I feel the nip myselt Hanson and others, the lively ghost of James 
than those of the critic or the general public, and DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR Stephens entering in on a record; and there were 
it Is easy to see why this should be so. From th 


som il discoveries, Anna Kelly, Moore's secre 
intelligent amateur, if only he could be unearthed tary, in parucular, “ Now confess, he said to me, 


I should expect an excellent contribution (and I RADIO NOTES you would rather have two lovers than one? And 
quite agree with Sir Kenneth Clark that it is to +>. with the dew of the convent and the Reverend 
him, not to the artist or the specialist, that ar centenary, that relic of primitive magic in) Mother sull upon me, and without a lover at all, 
criticism should be directed). But what are we t our ume, is a useful occasion for summing up I used to consider that this was a very immoral 
make of the rest of Mr. Britten’s six categories current opimon on its subject, especially when idea. But I had the wits not to say so.” And 
to which, by the way, he strangely alludes a it Comes at that interesting wavering ume when Richard Irvine Best, an old Dublin friend of 
though they were all “artists "? Imagine an editor posthumous reputation has not hardened—besides Moore and himself a character, gave in his 
conscientiously putting his advice into pracu affording a chance for those who saw their Shelley unscripted and inimitable Hat! and Farewell 
One week Harold Holt would review a Victor Plain to give their own account of the meeting. the oddest mass of  stories—against Moore, 
Hochhauser concert; next week, vice versa. W Both these provisions apply to George Moore, against himself; it didn’t matter. Moore felt it, 
should read Harriet Cohen on Eileen Joy: whose hundredth birthday had a stylish radio he told us, that no honour was ever conferred on 
Victoria Sladen on Gwen Catley, Walter Midgk celebration last week. Indeed, there could hardly him hen I said to him (perhaps it wasn’t 
on Peter Pears, Furtwangler on Karajan, be a better subject. As a man and a writer, very sincere on my part ‘There is one thing 
Beecham on Sargent, Leslie Boosey on Math Moore—a sort of inquiring innocent about every you are assured of, and that is immortality.’ 
der Maler, and perhaps Messrs. Francis, Day and thing from grammar to love—was quite unlike 


‘Immortality! But what is the good of immor 

Hunter on Billy Budd. 1 don’t deny that all this anybody else. If he was handsomely served in tality to a man when he 1s dead? 

might be the greatest fun, but it would have one the centenary programmes (with the strangest Tt may be, as one or two hinted, that Moore’s 
prose will outlive his legend. Tom Moore, who 


serious drawback for the regular reader he possible omission—there were no readings trom 
would lack any fixed standard of reference his work) he also served his biographers hand had his turn the previous week, insured his 

The main advantage of a regular critic is that Somely. (Might we not also have had a repeat of memory not by his lite but by his songs. These 
the reader gets to know roughly where he is. In the Beerbohm portrait of Moore?) Two of the turned up delightfully in several programmes 
the world of drama and cinema we all recognise Programmes were critical, two reminiscent; the off our usual radio track. On Children’s Hour 
this ; even with our favourite critics, we learn to ON kind examining with skill and style the that good artist Frederick Fuller sang a number 
make allowances, remembering that Miss X has a paradox put forward by the other. We were of the Irish Melodies; on the European Service, 
weakness for Westerns, and Mr. Y a distaste for ‘eminded of his vulgarity and his fineness; of the to whose weekly literary half-hour in English I 
Strindberg. It is much the same with music ~ !credible industry of the man” (Shaw's com chanced to turn, I found them being sung by 
criticism. A constant reader of this column, if ent) which never quite separates itself in our Robert Irwin in an excellent account of Moore by 
such a person can be imagined to exist, will have minds from his bonelessness, his soft hands (“like hristopher Marsden 
scquired a rough notion of my prejudices and 4 talse hand,” said one of the speakers), his small The Home Service feature, The Loss of the 
prepossessions: “prefers lyrical to declamatory feet “that might have been made for a dancing Birkenhead (also a centenary) by Olivia Manning 
ind chetorical music loves Handel more than 
Bach, Mozart more than Beethoven . . . dislikes 
thick texture and heavy climaxes nevertheless, 
adimires Wagner and Strauss . lukewarm about 
folksong, recorders, viols, musica antiqua et hoc 

nus OMe tond of opera almost too fond ® 
of singing regards Janacek and Carl Nielseoa 

» the most important of the not-yet-tully-ac es a 
cepted . . 1S always proclaiming Britten the 
foremost composer of his day “and so on 


Most of these prejudices, I freely admit, are 


wide open to question. For mstance, the Handel 
Bach, Mozart-Beethoven antithesis is purely a 
matter of temperament, all four are giants, and a 


preterence between them is hardly more worthy 

* debate than a preference between brunettes and 

‘londes. Nevertheless, when I am writing about a TOBACCO 

new work, or the revival of an unfamiliar old 

work, it is usetul for the reader to know oi these 

quirks If he happens to share most of them 

himself, he thinks me the most reliable of critics ; 

if his outlook is radically ditlerent, he may con 

ceivably go on reading what I write for the 

pleasure of disagreeing with it, he may 

turn over the page, or he may write to the I 

nd demand that I be replaced. In any case 
my point—he knows just where he ts 


they are trying to do, and be sympathetic towards to post-mortems on the follies of contemporary floor though.’ 
it.” History does not support this pious belief. criticism. True, the 
rhink of Hugo Wolf on Brahms, of Tchaikovsky critics, and they 

on Wagner, of Debussy on Grieg (a pink tortuous style. But 
fondant stuffed with snow”). Is there any reason résistance, however, was an hour 


collected and arranged 


riticism carries Weight exactly in propor 
the writer’s previous work has arouse: . 
or mistrust) in the reader. Conversel CRAVEN TOBACCO gives the man of action 
serious objection against unsigned criucis , 
cediia on: Salil akeemaal aomiee & sputiou just what he wants — a smooth, flavour- 
il { authority cis , aS te rd Shaw one » ° a ° 
1of suthonty. Conicim, 1 Rernend Shaw | ful smoke of untiring satisfaction. It is 
wo pointed out, is either personal it 


nothing ‘there is no more dishonest and in 


always in fine condition, it never bites or 


affectation in critucisrn than that ium 


ibstract, judicially authoritative ait | clogs,and a pipeful is asenjoyable striding 
tung in 1894, had his own proposal ; ‘ 
ing the standard of musical criticism across country as when relaxing indoors. 
not form a Vigilance Committee of | 
musicians for the exposure ot incompetent Obtainable in ul 
critics?” He would be delighted to know that, in Craven Empire d 


| Curly ‘ } an or 
1952, such a Committee more or less exists. The rs 


| s of Music Survey, edited by Donald FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
Mutchell and Hans Keller, are largely devoted 
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was interesting and, at times, impressive; the are vou up there? she asks, seeing him sus 
writing had poWer; the theme, though extremely pended, Thurber-like, near the ceiling. Love, 
ambiticus, was kept well in hand. Here, set in say , is lke thi And so off, and 

the frarnework of our own historical knowleds go, when mood takes them (usually) 

was a picture of several hundred souls on a iroo; ww dre on the pinnacles of litth 

ship, in the bad conditions of the old soldiery ork } » has picked up a few graces fre 
moving, unknown to themselves, desiructior / Am un in Paris, and Astaire sull ex 
The o the men, the sea captain, a Scot } charm 

woman singing, hauntingly; the scene passed from A Everyman, Pagnol’s Marseilles tril 


one to the other in a pattern of sound and ing given over successive weck m 


dialogue. The only weakness came fi going panied by Humphrey Jennings. My own choice 
outside the material itself; there was no need ot ild or Fanny and Diary for Timothy (Mar 
the symbolic voices to emphasise the contra nd to fimsh up with (Mar. 24-30) there 
between new reason and old discipline; th ‘ nd Thorold Dickinson’s The Queen 
removal would not touch the main design des WILLIAM WHITEBAIT! 
Finally, I much enjoyed Aunt Rose’s Revenge 
a superb little 15-minute story about an English «phe High Bid,” at the New Boltons 
werness in the Vienna of 1928, written and read , ee aca Boltor 
by Antonia White Naomi Lewis deans i wate * aa anes pi re . 


hear Henry James play at last 
THE MOVIES \ vest Will in the world, thi 
The Amer 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,’’ at the Warner’s viata hae sis 
“The Belle of New York,” at the Empire occasion la owner com] 
Pagnol & Jennings Season at the Everyman n { umphantl i is the radic 


whose convictions ar omeho 
It was mostly theatre last week, with Mr a ‘ 


Eliot, and now we have Mr. Tennessee William , 
| n ‘em cffective Yet even 

A Streetcar Named Desire tairly reeks of the : 

. ’ or carricad me t least, enjoyab 

theatre; its realism 1s theatrical realism, it gild : , ' 

" ; ~ I anguage alone What a pleasure 
violence with a thin wash of playwright’s gab 
and even the weather subserves the moods of the ai 
character ; Good, bad, and’ indifferent—and pose intrusive. antic patory adverbs! Perhay 

‘ | ; ' > P » 
this thundering tram is all three—it does yet iyy wat each sceme tends t te little 


the subject hardly bea the 


onversion, as a 


those cadences to tall, to follow the image 
li 


fe nd to be propelled into feeling 


succeed in imposing itself as a sensational movic 
where the high seriousness and poetry ef Murde 
in the Cathedral failed. Nor is the reason hard, o build and James knew how to 
to discover We aren't asked on this occasion yp., Fy } 
just to listen to Mr. William words. God for , ss 
bid! Words with him are the barks, whines, 
bellows and mewings of the human animal 
we are looking through bars at a shindy among 
some sort of larger apes—say, the mandrills 
Bristle, tooth, bum: they're self-consciously on 
show, and all the time the keeper keeps them 
going with his stick in the background. Come 
on there, smash things up a bit more! Hit het 
she’s going to have a baby! Catch that sister 
of hers! Rape her! Drive her potty! Now 
fet’s have a good howl! That's better, that’ 
how things happen in a town where the et 
cars are named desire ) a little too sportingly—as if “ books 

Now the proof of this kind of set-to ree op naeeges 7 
O'Neill) is not whether it’s motivelk or not, 
but whether dramatically it excites. And excite 
it does. The Polak’s howl up the steps for his 
mate touches an ecrie note; he has more of the 
jungle in him than Tarzan, and a wireless play 
ing when he wants to concentrate on cards o1 
the sight of a birthday cake with candles will Correspondence 
start a rare chest-thumping. Marlon Brando 
plays this brute, I must say, magnificently. He¢ 1k PDTA — 
looks so much better than the part, while THE PRIMARY CHILD 
generously fulfilling it His tender moments t the very end of four disturbin 
always make us forget that they are only velvet t e education, Mr. Davidson has put 
paws, so that beastliness returns with a shock ! hict r one, hope w I 1 
And then the dramatist and Miss Vivien Leigh 
have provided in the hysterically sly tallen schoo! 
teacher a perfect vicum. This game of Beauty e sy 
and the Beast is played out with a pretty relish, 1 al ¢ nment nglish edu 
so that we're willing to overlook some dramatic ound and wt ‘ r. David 
lapses: the pother about the estate dropped once d of an independ junior school seve 
it’s no longer needed, and the Polak’s wife made‘ cialist ha ly s deplored the art 
to turn on her brute by a speech about civilisation ‘ r between m school and th 
that is too stagily inept for even Miss Leigh, who y I fifty children crammed int ice.” Anyone fam h the 
must be used now to wringing subtleties out of rimary ol class, an ] t nan d subsequent work on |} 
the part he bad poetry of her speeches is put © nty, fifteen or even less, and wonder why :t t the wealth of entific 
down to the fact that she’s high-falutin edu t Ino Is } 1 ) ! 
cated; but it remains bad poetry, of the kind in- e unt “ grant-aid ” system, at 
spired by footlights But, as I've said, we ere a till at yf small and 
swallow it down because, faults and all, the ten- na ivate est nts which would be bet 
ston remains. Mr, Elia Kazan, a brilliant director lown, there are hundred ndepend 
both on stage and screen, has made the most ot ) n : id 5 
his obvious chances. His actors respond, and re of the highest orde hese scl have, ucism this selection 
so do we surse, § - tne ne n middle cla n vwecessarily madicative of the child 

I don’t know what memories the utle The wish 11 spring to mix with “cx 2 in the Grammar School; for persistence, 
Belle of New York ought to excite, but this is in hildren,” .but $ attitude is much rarer an learn, and a favourable environment condu 
fact a new Fred Astaire film in which he and his — people 1) imagine study are all important factors in the future progress 
partner Vera-Ellen dance literally on air, Why far mor rent reasor nding your child to a child will make 


to three acts Yet, for the pat 


of intensity at the centre ‘ 
the house Miss Hermione Hannen, ir 
American widow, ‘ 


of a scene 


\ 
ling virtuosity ‘ ( lv co 
wholly charmed ality ved 


of her ressiv ind = tlowe 


her finge 
immensel 
irden 5} vk 
vith am 
ecm quit n rh 
Mr. Gordon Phillott was enac 


retainer and Mr. Clarke-Smiuth, if 


nce rather than morigage 
account of Prodmore, and Miss Jent 
unsophisticated daughter 





mportant 
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{ the Nation Fou n f niimuation of econon 
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Section 51) 
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have descended, is reported to have advocated a mili 
wreement both with Dr. Subardjo and 
State Department. Opposition to a 
ment both by the Masjpumi (D1 
ind by the P_N.L., both of 
Cabinet of 19, 
downtall 


tary with the 


military agre 
Sulfirdjo’s own Party 
which held five seats in a 
brought about the Government 
It also raised doubts in the State Depart 
ment in Washington about the Ambassador's handling 
ol matter and the dom of his pressure 
Indonesian Ministers Db Ww 
{Last week identally reversed the init 
tanding for Indonesian parties. The P.N.L. is 
Nationalist and not the Socialist party (P.S.1 Ep 


y | 


the 


we ac 


THE 


reviewing 


NAKED ISLAND 


book, The Naked Island, 
AND Nation, Mr. Wynd 
grounds One, that it 
he remembered no Argyll solder 
almost to death at the Austin works, 

Second, that it was written 


Sin,—In 
in “Tee 


my 
New STATESMAN 
ittacked it on two 


was 
wl accurate nce 
being beaten 
Kuala Lumpur 
hatred.” 


out ol 


To the first charge I must reply that wherever I 
lealt with the killing of British prisoners not person 
illy known to me I deliberately 
of possible relatives at home 
ind unidentifiable. 

Thus I wrote of The 
shoes The Face 
fact that they were 
“The Sergeant,” or 
“The Face,” in no way 


to spare the feelings 


made them anonymous 


Sergeant ” 
All these 


not, at 


~s sen 
were killed 
birth, actually 
Sandshoes,” or 
relieves the reality of their 
Similariy with the Scot in Kuala Lumpur 
struck a Japanese guard and was, in conse 
quence, beaten up and soon died. I chose to stvk 
him an Argyll. ‘The relevant factors are not his reg: 
ment but the reckless courage of his attack on one 
of our captors (the only such attack, by the 
which I ever witnessed) and his subsequent death 
To the second charge of Mr. Wynd’s that I writ 
f hatred, I plead guilty. I hate the Japanese 
MW lite than anything else in the world. I 


md the 


christened 


deaths 
who 


way, 


more 


All kinds 


come from 


PHOENIX 
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cannot love a race whose men all, either by positive 
ality or by 


protesting silence, 


acts of best condoning those acts in un 
convict themselves of crimes quite 
foreign to our way of life a. f 

Mr. Wynd scoffs somewhat contemptuously at 
Australian fear of the “ Yellow Peril.” I would poin 
out to Mr. Wynd that he, in Scotland, is one of the 


most fortunately placed men 


my 


in the world—he is on 
ctly the opposite side of the gk 


fortunately 


from Japan! 


‘tralian, not so placed, and 


ng Japan's present overseas trade tactics, based 
veated labour; her enormous police force (whic 
and her 


h will enable her 


in fact an army renascent merchant 


marine (wh Jater to transport that 
army from the bursting home islands to more sparsely 
lands 
© unmoved as my critic 

In any event, whatever one may think of the prose 
book, I still draw the attention of Mr. Wynd 
to the incontrovertible evidence of Mr. Searle's 
sketches, part of it These 
superb drawings were done on the spot, during our 
judgment was 
Indeed they are so icily 
the brutality of the 
that I am 
than content to allow mv case to rest on their 
evidence alone. I cannot see how, looking at them, 
Mr. Wynd could still maintain that the words I wrote 
sprang purely from malicious racial hatred and not 
largely (as I maintain) from a hatred of the amorality 
and cruelty which the Japanese culture represents 

294 Earl’s Court Road, RUSSELL BRADDON 
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»opulated elsewhere) I am unable to remain 


in my 


which are an integral 


captivity, by a man whose never 


clouded by his passions. 


dispassionate, and yet depict 


} 


Japanese with so simple { incisive a line, 


more 


THE MODULOR 
Mr. Summerson 


has 


makes it that Cor 


establishing a 


cical 


Sir, 


Dusier not succeeded in recog 


nisable relanon between mathematics and the vist 
arts. Basic propositions are needed to clear up the 
endiess confusion that exists in this field. Would the 
following meet the need? 

(1) No 
unless the elements are 
i geometrical relationship 
Any arrangement of a collection of form 
bined spatially by 


const 


collecnon of forms constitutes a pattern 


combined spatially by 
? com 
a geometrical relanionshiy 
tutes a pattern 

3) No superiority of one geometrical relationshit 


} 


over another as a basis for a pattern can be 


established, except by the application of some 
other factor 
The only factor of this 


ally 


sort af present genet 
recognised is a consensus of opinion based 


on experience in favour ol particular pattern 


combinauons. 
The matter might be taken a little further (I 
think that s been done), if it 


that ude \ art, 


lo not 


were borne in mind 


the main function o 


iwrangement pattern or composiuon to call al 


tion successively to the elements which make up 


to achieve th 
mali. If, ther 


geometrical 


whole One of the readiest ways 


by contrast between large and 


could be shown that proportions 


regularly related to the visual effect of differenc 
ize, we should approach a logical explanation of 
clory patterns are made 


iwtord Street, W.1 


THE HEALTH 


wuld lke to draw 


SERVICE 
itention to some 
in the Healtt 
Butler’s intenuon to force some 
and the School 


may or may not be justified, but 


SIR I ispects 


vw the forthcomung cuts Service. It ts 


Mi 


private 


dentusts out of 


Service This 


gnores the conse 


practice into 
quences to the adolescent 


years thousands of colleagues 


mmense amount of and care on 
mouths 15- to 20 


is 17 


dental 


have tum 


the year-olds, in many Cases 


doing as many lings in one mouth. The rate 


of incidence of caries is highest during the 


idoiescence, and unless these cases are fol 
ind 
money 


and 


years of 


lowed by regular treatment, a tre- 
will and 


wil 


inspection 
public 
extracuion 
is difficult 
come fear and prejudice (and often parental opposi- 
tion 


mendous waste of occur, 


masses of total denture cases 


weunnulate. It enough as it is to over 
without weighing the scales against conservative 


treatment still further, 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 8, 1952 


Secondly, it cannot be stressed trongly that 
the cut in the dental services is not due to the rising 
cost of these services. In point of fact, the dental 
estimates have dropped greatly since Mr. Gaitskell’s 
imposition of a charge on dentures. Most dentists, 
I think, welcomed this charge, not in principle, but 
in effect. I would, however, suggest that one-half of 
the s too much for dentures supplied initially 
After 


imusement 


too 


cost 
ill, one does not have one’s teeth extracted for 
sum of C1 towards 
he cost of dentures supplied after extracuon and a 


I would sug nominal 
harge of one-half of cost against denture replace 
ment I stress the fact that cost of service 
is not the root cause of the cut, as I feel that other 
wise my much-maligned profession will be made the 
scapegoat and the public invited to revile the rapacious 
dentists rather than Mr. Butler’s policies 
A word in defence of those dentists 


the the 


who left the 
school service for private practice. Before the incep 
tion of the N.HLS. the school dentist many 
had to work for a local authority only 
underpaid him, but largely doubted the necessity for 
his existence and gave him totally inadequate premises 
and equipment. After the inception of the N.H.S 
many of these dentists (who had been hanging on in 
the hope that at last Mr 
up the mess or reorganise the service on a national 
basis) were bitterly disappointed. They quite natur 
ally left the school service in large numbers; smail 
blame to them. A great deal of credit is due to those 
of their number who stayed on 

Che main attraction of working in the increasingly 
bureaucratic N.H.S. was that you could do the treat 
necessary for all without worrying 
whether you were involving patients in hardship; and 
I suggest that any charge for conservative treatment 
is not only a retrograde step but 


in very 


cases who not 


Bevan was going to clear 


ment classes 


an unjustified one 

e dentists are rather tired of being pushed around 
by the ‘carrying the The 
this instance will be an accumulation of 
dental troubles in three to five years Ihe least that 
should be done is tO raise the age limit for free treat 
ment from sixteen to twenty-one 

I must add that I am not an ex-school dentist nor 
have I one of the fortunate few who earned 
vast am I a spokesman of the British 
Dental Association, and at the moment I 
ibly over-employed 
tion 


poliucians and can.” 


“can” in 


years 


been 
sums, nor yet 
am consider 
I write from a feeling of frustra 
ind bitterness because I feel a great advance in 
preventive medicine is being destroyed, and with very 


little fus DENTAL SURGEON 


THE DAILY 


read with 


MUSE 
and 


last week's issue, on 


nterest 
roup of ends did some 
1¢ way in Which the Muse tl 

l fur rt proof of R stence of a 
e headlines 
Mav I quote 


main \ 
tt y E s, altering 


the 
poems from 


rangement of 
0G IN Wett—so Eicur Men Dit 
Trivandrum, South India, Saturd 
Eight men died here 
Because of a frog in a well 
One man fell in 
g to remove the frog 
friends fell in 
to pull him « 
ou { i hered 
who tf ed 
lo drag the mer 
Also fell in 
All eight drowned 
Lire AT Not Wortu 
Life isn’t worth living afte 
Says Plymouth-born 
Wiliam Henry Heard, 


clebratis 


out 


103 THI 


st isn’t worth while,’ he said 
A man can’t dig potatoes o 
Go tor a stroll 
People say I'm active, 
Believe me, I feel my ag 
I've no excuse for living 


but 


ro, Cornwall, 





Nation, March 8, 1952 


Books in 


Emmy Bronte’s poems were first published 
after her death by her sister Charlotte, 
freely amended and “improved ” 


and 


who tox 
some passage 
and edited the punctuation; and until the pub 
ication of Dr. 

Press edition in 
Emily’ 


Hatfield’s Columbia University 
194] 


manuscript 


gone t& 
tebook Phi 
Mr. Philip Hen 
ierson acknowledges his indebtedness to the 


Columbia edition, 


no editor had 


wn nk 
remains the authoritative text. 
but has himself examine 
manuscript, retaining Emily’s own punc 


tuanion 


re 
the 
which the Columbia edition correctec 
there), and his edition* is 
purpose 


poems need wish for 


here and 
inv 


aS good as 


reader whose is the enjoyment of 
All the poems appeat 

so that no 
Gondal poems, 
daydream fantasy 


tten in her own person. 


distinction is 
written 
1round Emily's world, and 


This seems 
for although in making her fai 


those wi 


justihed cop 


Emily same 


them, the 


The 


lying as it 


herself had separated 


imagination speaks through all Gondal 
scaffolding. 

between the 
the Border Ballads are 
m 


memory, and the projection of personal fantasie 


iantas\ only does 
which 


the distillation of 1 


uneasily ancient history of 


aclal 


inte 


ind situations. It is a 
was 


invented characters 
pitv that E 
north, because Yorkshire, 


and 


mily Bronte not born farther 


though akin in climate 
Border 
land, lacks the long imaginative ret 


scenery to the country and Scot 


Gondal Glenedens and Douglases ar 
iistant cousins of the real Douglases and Percys 
characters as 


the such have little interest: 


} 


are feel 


sions 


merely the 
Yet 

those nearest 
from Gondal 


Carrict of ne 


while it is that the 


Walter S 


not iru 


true 
Sur 


poem to 


} > 
the reverse 1s 
are put into the mouths of the 


the finest 
niry” of and their Byror 


Gondal 


te ladies 


he earth, and f 
From those brown hills 


ifteen wild Dec 
have melted int 
the 


such vears of 


indeed 


rld’s tid 
and darker 


scure but 


ol 
tide 1 
hopes bese 


ob nnot di 


1 


ind not to belie 
hat the cry is wrung from pers 
Most I 


nly 


t to read these lines 


lal experience 
been able to 


women poet ave 


what they themselves have felt 
like a |] of Gondal, but 
ibout her own grand passion, about which 
Elizabeth Bari 
Browning wrote love poems because she wa 


h her 


Stampa wrote ad\ 


no detachment whatever 


naa 


ove wit 1usband 


But what is uniqu 
is her power to explore the 
er capacity for feeling, without act 
She seems to stand 
general rule that d 


cal make-up of 


expericnee 
men from 
expressed in literature 
can 


women, a the 
of 
feelings and 


whereas most women can explore only 


that men create whole ranges 


10 Carry a great variety of 


SOE 
passions, 
e ¢ mipiel Poems of I 


i ‘ 
ip HENDERSON, Fx c 


} mil 
Pu ; 


le 


General 


their own, or, as novelists, copy from life. But 


E Bronte’s poems, like Wuthering Heights 


take use of characters as a range of persona 


created to express passions native to the poet's 
own mind, without being in any other sense 
urobiographical 
‘ ° ° . ® 
Most women poet rough men 
has 
Phere is a dark side of 


he moon that seldom finds expression, that gives 


1 ) rh +} t Mm 
eves ana assume that man 
ttributed to woman 


Your t 
ahuecul 


o the female deities of primitive races, 
eldom encountered 
Few with the exception of Robert 
have realised the grandeur of the Whit« 

and women have followed suit 


in the works of women 
poets men 
Graves 

Goddess SINC. 
Bronte 
herself through no man’s eyes, nor woman's 
either. Itis th 


won n natu 


uly wish to please. Emily 


Saw 
Se two unique qualities—her total 
truthfulness and her capacity to imagine beyond 
! that 


1 
i¢r OWN experience make her a great 


writer, whereas even Christina Rossetti remains 
Rronte’s 
remarkable 
man 
ol 
point 


memorable minor poet Emily 


poetry would ha been 


had it 


de said ol 


ve ‘ven 


been written by a which can 


only a_ handful women pocts 


about which 


This 


“masculine 


in recorded history, a 


Dr. Johnson was pertectly right is not 


pel 
weight and dignity 
Bronte’s 


1 . ; 
NeCcause he possessed a 


onality *: how lacking in 


with Emily womanly 
oul 


s animus, and her 


my 
' 


yendence oi 


arison 
is Gertrude Stein’s garru 
inxiety to 
Robert 
Emily looked un 
did 
ruthlessness, the mutability, 
eds 


history 


persuade us that 


woman can be what Grave 


honorary man linchingly 


her woman's nature, and conceal 


the 


not 


Ol ultimat 


no human lov 


the beginning ol women ha 


been child-murderers, but 


omer 
ol 


no woman fh 


written ¢ feelings that 


Nor 


remorse 


haunt a woman’s faith 


uurite theme of wor 


ambivalence of love and hat 


of Gonda! expo d hei 
“lone del},” educed ind 
could 


ol 


1ed lover fee! with Thel 


tend tr ' shy 1} 
tenaernce transience a blucbeil 


Bronte 
woman of 


hose outward circumstance we 


uneventiul as those of the sheltered 


Dickinsc 


b kk ny io 


i le tn _ the en 
I \ il { pre ine cme 


ling 
Ing 


human fe 


death, eavement, the 


prisoner 


passion, 
" 


onging for home. She was not content to worl 
ver, in fine feminine detail, a limited area of 


experience ( the roetr { 


re 
such delil 


re 1c mire n 
Emily Dickinson the discipline of 


limitation but 


Emily 
extrenies 


the 


and under 


the 
that the sou! may explore 


her 


COMsciou latement 


Bronte cared only for absolutes and 
for charting 
full extent of human potential, not out 


but with the spiritual adven 
It is for this reason 
understandable that she does not identify h=rseif 


of sensationalism 


turousness of the mystic. 


with any of these imagined characters or situa- 


tions, and that when she speaks without a mask 


if 18 


quite another self that speaks, much akin to 


the Self of Vedantic philos yphy, a central existent 


being about which these peripheral passions are 


Her great 


no Chr 


Proje. ed « 


n tothe wheel of 
Soul ts 


exIstenk 
Mine 


but that imaginative ilumination 


poem No ¢ ard 


Vorce 


tian piety ihat 
one finds in the poetry of Coleridge or Shelley 
the 1 ate revelation of all religious ph 


phic at has little to do with religion ¢ 


tood. It a 


overy unaided an 


monly unders clear than Em 


this di d alone 


© God 


ght could render 
nd Breath 


iy mver ft ait 


kml 


and enacted the 


had her 
he dk 
tachment would have 
in kind as that 
ck 


nalure 4 Wa d 


Even if vy Bront self experienced 
situations 


cribes, I beheve 


that her d bes 
she 
for 
philosopher 


n the same 


with which creates and 


troys her imagined people in her deepest 
Shaken 
doubt he 


immortal 


tion and passion no 
ly was above all the 
and. of all, 
ophic grasp of the nature of mutability, the 
ol I} lve 


own temporal exist 


aAnenecs and entities, g 


nmovable ca of mind with which 


nplated alike the fate 
{ her 


Proce 


of the Gondal peopk 


vents ¢ own lifetime 


transient 
in the of being and becon 


Heaver 


whenever a flower faded 


ng 


too intelligent to accuse did 


j 1 


Dickinson lei 


1s without sentiment, and her ru 


hout guilt. There was perhaps n 


n that she would have {c 


humanity, and to 


tO 


to herselt none 


vas uninhibited and noble, for she h 
| Perh | 


“eae 
y of all natural phenomena 
uly Bronte did 


¢ women who live, as | 
alom can become or rem 
ruthiul 


ain, as pr 


ind, by living long 


| 


and northern 


j 
medium vine 


1 imag 
Sh 
ter with 
ire Del uch that 
almost 
may have 


all 


and it 


fter 
alter again 


poets is fortuna 

1¢ instinct of self-presers 

But 
her 

ion or the 
an enlightenment of the 

". It is a miracle 


than ambiuien 


nhit 


Emily wa 
on but by non 


goism of pa toicism ol 
tific 


that a wom n s« 


raind that ju 


vocat'’ 
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sitive should have escaped the inhibiung 
influences alike of social and literary conventions 
that would have curbed the range of feeling and 
independence of mind that constitute her 
greatness. KATHLEEN RAINE 


THE IMAGE 
See, a twig of holly, that uneasy 
hes in the fire’s sull arms. 
A moment's pause: her trembling 
quickly round the noisy bundle 
Ir shrieks in flame. And fades 
glows 
A whole white-rummed and stark and single, 
bright and brimmed with a foundry’s power 


sprig of life, 


claws curl 


But each leaf 


ge, 


More than 
higher 
Than your lowly bush would ever know, you bear 
1 burning message ! 

For this is life, and yet ts not 
yet never is 

Ihe passing draught bites at you, and the 
cumbers: yet you may quietly number 

Call chimneys as they fall 


leaf, and more than fire: thrusting 


And this is death, 


ish en 


Brilliant the 
nemorial thorn, 

Dark as the dark heart where your tongues found 
food ! 

You are the awe-inspiring lie that’s always truce, 

The labour ever wasted, in crumbling caves you 
lasted, 

Became our one unrusted, unsuspected heritage 


with blood you've drawn, oh im 


A rustle of thin dust along the hearth; see, how 
hlorophyll and prickles perish. 
Only an image still persists 
» forest fire against a forest's darkness 
D. J. Enrteet 
POEM AS ABSTRACT 


you must first b tree” 
Pages 


T ’ 


from an avtitcle by W. RR. R these 


leers 

\ poem is less an orange than a grid 
it howts a charge; it does not ooze a juice 
It has no rund, being enturely hard 


\ll drumming yards and open, it asserts 
That clouds have way upon them, and that hills 
Breast into time behind the singing struts 


A sheer abstraction, apt upon the grass 
Of London parks, has emulated oak 
And aped the ramage that it could surpass. 


Phat construct ribbed with wire across 
Is caging such serenity of stress 
As boughs, or fruit that breaks them, 


a quern 
annot learn 
For gods are gathered from the styles 


And do they curl, a foetus in a fruit, 
Or, like Orton, pinned upon the air? 


they wear, 


II 
No trowelled matron but a rigger’s mate, 
Che pile-high poet has no time to brood, 
He steps the mast; it does not germinate. 


Not for ingestion but to frame the au 
He thes the spar that even winter's tree 
In green ambition cannot make so spare 


the orange dangles, drops, and comes again. 
lo make a fruat he has to be a fruit, 
A globe of pulp about a pip of pain 


But tip-toe cages lofted in a day 
(Vo make a grid he has to make a grid) 
Have come unprecedented and to stay 


If poems make a style, a way of walking 

With enterprise, should not a poet's gatt 

Be counties-wide, this stride, the pylon’s stalking ? 
Donatp Davis 


THE 
The Geography of Hunger. 
Castro. Gollancz. 15s. 


SECOND HELPING 


By Josue DE 
“ Whatever land man has occupied,”’ says Dr. 
de Castro, “ has been transformed into a land of 
hunger.’’ True, he makes an exception in favour 
of “the palacontological deposits of the most 
primitive human groups,’ whose  tossilised 
skeletons “‘do not show signs of dietary de- 
ficiencies.”’ But “‘ hunger and war arrived when 
man had reached a stage in culture when he 
began to accumulate reserves, and to defend 
his collected wealth.”” The geography of hunger, 
then, is easy to depict—you take a modern 
globe and paint it black. Most of this damage, 
you will learn, has been done by the Western 
Europeans—particularly by the English, who 
appear as the Bad Angels ; to be sharply distin- 
guished from the Portuguese, and occasionally the 
Spanish, who appear as the Good Angels 

“How, then,” you will ask, “have the Bad 
Angels been able to accomplish this stupendous 
task ?”’ The answer is “ Everyhow.’”” The 
countries they have settled in, they have devas- 
tated ; the countries they have left alone, they 
have neglected. They are blamed equally for 
declines of population, and for its increases 
Western agriculturists are castigated alike for 
thei failure to apply greatly increased quantities 
ot chemical fertilisers to the Eastern soils, and for 
failing to recognise the views of Sir Albert 
Howard, who considered (as we all know from our 
composting friends) that such things are poison 
It is even suggested at one point that “ there 
should be a combination of the practices preached 
by the two groups.” This ts accompanied by a 
passionate denunciation of the Chinese for 
“fertilising the fields with human waste” 
as a result of which, we are informed, 
million people die every year.” 

To hunger, we are told, may be due “ the 
heardless and the feminine com- 
plexions of Chinese men.” You would think that 
for this, at least, the Western Powers were not to 
be held responsible. But you would be wrong 
“ "The great western powers, joined in 1895 by 
imperialist Japan, have worked to keep China in a 
state of semi-feudal agrarian backwardness favour- 
able to their colonial designs.’” In India, they— 
or at any rate the English—have done worse 
It is admitted that “the English did not invent 
Indian starvation.” But “they did everything 
they could to preserve it.” “* They tended and 
perpetuated starvation and the other elements of 
medieval feudalism im the sacred interests of 
colonial imperialism.” 

It will be seen that the Bad Angels have had a 
busy, not to say a wearing time. 

These excesses, joined to the somewhat unctuous 
claim that all this is a purely objective examina- 
tion, with no passion save a passion for the truth, 
make it difficult to extract from the book the 
undoubtedly interesting views which the author 
puts forward, and to appreciate the great load of 
information amassed to support them. Even thi 
information, however, is not always reltable 
It ts simply not true that the forests of the Gold 
Coast are, “* on their way to extinction’; unless 
one treats the phrase as a flourish rather than as a 
sober statement of fact referring to any approxi- 
mate date And the assertion that the ten- 
million-ton annual world production of fish could 
be increased “ dozens of times over,” goes beyond 
even the limits of flourishes. 

This book has to be taken for what it is: a 
highly coloured, rhetorical exercise, on the theme 
that there is plenty for all. The author is faced 
with more formidable opposition than he is willing 
to admit. There are the carefully considered views 
of writers such as Julian Huxley, doubtful whether 
the whole future of the world should be risked 
upon the proposition that reproduction will not 
only slow down, as the standard of living rises, 
but will slow down forthwith—and that, faced in 
the teeth of the evidence of the middle classes in 
the Victorian era. There are‘also the views of, say, 
Michael Roberts, in his sombre last testament 
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faces smooth 
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The Estate of Man.  Fittcen acres of planetary 
surface to each of us—even at this very moment— 
five acres of it forest or jungle, four acres dry 
desert, two acres of semi-arid land, and two acres 
of polar snow—and four acres of fertile land 
needed to maintain even the present standard of 
Western living. 

At present, of this little plot, each of us is losing 
an acre every ten years. It is useless to try to 
brush these facts aside by reference to “* the mind 
of a Vogt to whom the world is a cocktail 
party for specially invited guests, not a mass 
celebration in the streets where you are elbowed 
in the crush and have your toes stepped on.” 
What Julian Huxley and Michael Roberts have m 
mind is not so much a mass celebration in the 
streets, as the sort of crush which occurs in an 
over-crowded theatre, with insufficient § extts, 
when the cry goes up of “ Fire.” 

Are there then other avenues of escape ? There 
are. Some of them are indicated in the concluding 
chapters of this book—steps to greater production. 
But if the thesis of the preceding sections 1s 
admitted, that the heart of man is deceitful 
ibove all things and desperately wicked—in- 
dustrial man, peasant man, imperialist man, 
man, that is to say, as he has been known tor 
torty generations, and over all the continents— 
then it is doubtful indeed whether he will be able 
to grasp the gospels enunciated by Dr. de Castro, 
or, having grasped them, to put salvation into 
effective practice. WaLTeR ELLIOT 
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was born at Eton in 1875, the son of a 
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She at once recognised his potentialities and 
took over his musical education, and indeed his 
whole life, for she never ceased to dominate him, 
ind succeeded in outliving him by four 
With her great abilities and privileges (she knew 
ill the notable musicians of the day) she was able 
to give him the exceptional musical education he 
needed, but, although his father was a 
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legend is that in his teens he 

nother girl and I.” He grew 

ditioned to eccentricity. 

But his childhood was radiant. He was taken 
to concerts and festivals, all his pocket-money 
went on miniature scores; at eight he was com- 
posing “in full sonata form,” at twelve he was 
writing a concerto “to surprise Miss Wetsse 
Che great Joachim, fmend of Schumann and 
Brahms, came to Eton to convince his parents of 
his talents and inquire about the progress of his 
general education. There are endless stories of 
the phenomenal memory; the long study learned 
by heart backwards at twelve owing to a 
understanding, Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
memorised from score in the train at thirteen. 
At nineteen he gave his first public recital with 
Joachim at Windsor, and the same year he went 
to Balliol on a classical scholarship 

Here natural charm made many friends for “ the 
love,” and his time was spent making music with 
them. We read of the dilemma of his examiners 
faced with an outstanding philosophy paper and a 
complete disregard of the set books, They com- 
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see into the picture what cannot be seen, at least 
with certainty. The identification of objects is 
someumes dubious (pineapples- there was hot a 
pineapple in Europe at the date of the picture) 
Indeed, if I were to explain the Canarian dragon 
tree on the left panel, the sub-tropicality of the 
garden, and the volcanic hell on the right, by 
pronouncing that Bosch must have travelled trom 
Hertogenbosch to Tenerife, it would be more 
reasonable than some suppositions which Dr 
Franger offers as fact. 

An American art spy would have listed the 
ymbols in the triptych, one by one, and rightly 
Dr. Franger picks and chooses and leaves as 
many unexplained as explained; yet if the book 
needs to be read with a littl Anglo-Mediter- 
ranean sense and needs lifting from a German 
over-ripeness and too-muchness, probably this 
illumination of Bosch could only have come from 
1 compatriot of Agrippa, Paracelsus, Boehme, 
Novalis and Goethe, so we must not complain 
“Khere is no doubt at all that it reveals in Bosch 
@ new extent and depth of imagination 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


MARX’S FOURTH VOLUME 


Theories of Surplus Value. By Kart Marx. 
Selections, translated from the German by 
G. A. BONNER and LMILE Burns. Lawrence 
é> Wishart. 25s 
Marx's plan of Capital called for a last part 
dealing with the history of economic thought from 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He died 
in 1883, having published only one volume and 
leaving an enormous mass of unfinished manu- 
seript (equivalent to more than 3,000 ordinary 
printed pages) for Engels to cope with. In the 
remaining twelve years of his life, Engels brought 
out Volumes 2 and 3 of Capital and was about 
to begin work on the fourth volume at the time 
of his death. The work of editing now passed 
into the hands of Karl Kautsky, who soon con- 
cluded that he would be unabl¢ to carry out 
Engels’s intention of culling a fourth volume, 
on the history of theory, out of the remaining 
manuscript. Instead, Kautsky decided to publish 
1 work parallel to Capttal under the title (taken 
from a very long sectron of Marx’s manuscript) 
ot Theores of Surplus Value. ‘This appeared in 
four volumes during the years 1905-1910 
Che first volume of Theories of Surplus Value 
starts with Sir William Petty and covers, partly 
chronologically and partly topically, the pertod up 
to Ricardo. The emphasis here, of course, 1s on 
the Physiocrats and Adam Smith. The second 
and third volumes (in the German edition they 
are called Parts 1 and 2 of Volume 2) deal mainly 
with Ricardo, though there are long digressions 
on Rodbertus’s rent theory and on the theory of 
crises, and shorter digressions on other subsects 
Che last volume, which is the longest, deals with 
Malthus and the post-Ricardians; its primary 
emphasis ts on the dissolution of classical political 
economy and the rise of what Marx called vulgar 
eCCOMOMICS 
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Since its publication in German, Theories of 
Surplus Value has been translated into many 
languages. There are, I am told, two complete 
translations in Japanese, and a new French trans- 
lation is being prepared to take the place of the 
quite unsatisfactory Molitor translation which 
has had considerable currency in Britain and the 
United States. Until the publication of the work 
before us, there had been no translation of any 
kind in English, a fact which not only reflects but 
emphasises the relative backwardness of the 
English-speaking countries in everything that has 
to do with Marx and Marxism. I need hardly 
add that English is by far the most logical 
language for a translation, since most of the work 
deals with English authors and the quotations 
which make up a large proportion of the text can 
be presented in their origina! form only in an 
English translation. 

(he selections which are now published by 
Messrs. Bonner and Burns are taken from the 
first three volumes and constitute approximately 
one-quarter of the whole work. First come a 
number of short chapters on early English writers 
(Petty, D’Avenant, North, Locke, Hume, Massie, 
and Steuart), next the Physiocrats, then Adam 
Smith, then Ricardo (omitting rent) and, finally, 
crises. The whole of the last volume is omitted. 
Che selections are made on the principle of in- 
cluding or excluding whole chapters, no attempt 
having been made to cut out material within the 
individual chapters. There is no doubt much to 
be said for this principle, but I cannot help 
thinking that a more readable and useful volume 
could have been produced by a more dis- 
criminating system of cutting which would have 
permitted the inclusion of material that is now 
omitted. There is lithe doubt in my mind, for 
example, that the brilliant section on Malthus 
should have had priority over much that is in 
cluded, though perhaps not at the expense of any 
of the entire chapters. 

But this is a matter of judgment which in no 
way detracts from the value of what Messrs. 
Bonner and Burns have done. The translation is 
on the literal side, which I think is as it should 
be, even though it does not make for easy reading 
The quotations and sources have been very care- 
fully checked, and in this respect there is no 
question that the book is more accurate than the 
Kautsk: original, 

There is, unfortunately, no possibiltty of dis 
cussing the content of such a work in a brief 
review. I can only say that Theories of Surplus 
Value not only complements and completes 
Capual;, it is also an extraordinarily fascinating 
and stimulating work in its own night. I hope 
that the publication, in this exemplary form, of 
these extensive selections will whet the readers’ 
uppetite for the whole work, a complete trans- 
lation of which is now being prepared in the 
United States. P. M. SWEEZY 


NEW NOVELS 


Martin Merriedew. By Mary Borpen, Hesne- 


mani 15s. 
The Happy Valley. By Jutes Roy. Gollan 
12 6d 


Little Men Big World. By W. R. Bornert 
Macdonald. 9s, 6d. 

Moses. By SHo.iem Ascn. Macdonald. 15s. 

“Mr. Wyon Wolfchild’s new book,” one read 
on a dust jacket, “is a worthy successor to his 
first successful novel, which the Accrmegton 
irgus describes as ‘competent and honest.’’ 
And having read this, the experienced reader in- 
stantly replaces Mr. Wyon Wolfchild’s new book 
en the shelf, Knowing that “competent and 
honest” is a reviewer’s convention for describ- 
ing the unreadable. In current usage “ compe- 
tence ” is not so much shameful in itself as pos- 
sessed of dubious associations, like a male corset 
In fact, in the ordinary run of fiction it is true 
that it often seems a rather dull quality, dull in 
tts distribution over the work of people with 
tamiliar names of the second or third order of im- 
portance—our best-known novelists being, hap- 
ptly, sufficiently distinguished to suffer attacks 
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of incompetence almost approaching in severity 
those suffered by Dostoevski, Proust or Scott, 
and the ruck not aspiring to competence at all 

Competence is the highest common denomina- 
tor of the four novels under review, three of 
which are by well-known practitioners; the 
fourth, although in fact a first novel, seems also 
to have been formed by a practised hand. One 
might, indeed, have suspected Martin Merrie- 
dew of competence before ever opening it, since 
Miss Mary Borden, being a very good story- 
teller, highly professional, straightforward and 
unaffected, is precisely the kind of writer with 
whom competence is associated. I have always 
idmired her books, and I found the opening of 
Martin Merriedew a very fine example of highly 
organised narrative, establishing the background 
of a great country house, and the arrival, dazzling 
the two children of the family, of a remarkable 
litthe boy, beautitul and dominating, a child- 
prophet, a creative and destruciive personality. 
This ts, in fact, the eponymous hero, whose 
career we follow through the perceptions of one 
% the two children—the girl Barbara—through 
his childhood at home and in the local school, 
his career aS a medical student, doctor, faith- 
healer, and itinerant preacher. Martin, we are 
to understand, may be a saint; if saintliness could 
be measured by the devotion and hostility which 
it arouses, there would be no doubt about it. 
Many of his actions have a kind of saintly am- 
biguity; finally, he is tried for treason on account 
of acts which he is alleged to have committed 
0) War-service in North Africa. Much of this 
build-up, which places Martin consistently in an 
ambivalent light, now generous and bold, now 
malignantly dotty, is beautifully done. 

It is somewhere in the course of the trial that 
Miss Borden eschews competence; trying for 
something large, she fails awkwardly, if also with 
dignity. Both the character and the situation of 
Martin Merriedew are very well conceived, but 
his trial fails to elucidate in a sufficiently explicit 
manner the critical events in which he took part. 
Merely as an account of a trial it is not altogether 
adequate, not merely because there are loose ends 
but because these loose ends are vitally important 
to the verdict. An exceedingly ambitious ‘novel, 
Martin Merriedew does not quite come off, but it 
is impressive both in its competence and in the 
way in which, at critical times, it courageously 
abandons the safe highway. 

Happy Valley, a novel about the Air Force, 
comes with warm recommendations from M. 
Albert Camus and also from Air Marshal Sir 
Robert Saundby, wartime Deputy-Chiet of 
Bomber Command. As a novel it has interest 
in being about the French aircrews who flew with 
the Royal Air Force, but only occasionally does 
t give us the special illuminations about our 
wn country which might have been expected 
trom this circumstance. For the rest the material 
is mostly familiar to British reader 


to whom 
bomber aircrews were the domesticated front-line 
personnel. We had in any case the advantage of 
seeing Target for To-might, which considerably 
stimulated the imagination. Happy Valley ts a 
literary Target for To-night, a book about the 
sufferings, the fears, the splendours and miseries 
of the men who carried out the routine of the 
heavy bombers. What is unfamiliar is what was 
special to the French, with their sense of exile, 
their loneliness, their feelings about the capirula- 
tion, about hostages, the Gestapo, and the Resist- 
ince, and their unique degree of independence 
within the machine of the Royal Air Force. On 
the whole, however, what is new to us in this 
book is very much outbalanced by what is not 
new, and while Happy Valley is well written, 
ind is written with deep feeling, with restraint— 
ind also with something to restrain—it is not 
hard to understand why readers in France should, 
quite legitimately, see more in it than readers in 
this country 

Mr. W. R. Burnett is the very apotheosis of 
the competent, and his new book shows what 
competence at its highest can achieve. Here 
again the background is familiar, at least to 
readers of Mr. Burnett's earlier novels, such as 
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Little Cesar or The Asphalt Fungle. A biggish 
smal! town in the Middle West or thereabouts 
an organisation running gambling and what the 
Americans so oddly call “vice”; an ex-crime re 
porter who has graduated as a columnist; and the 
clash between them—that is the set-up. Laconic 
ally elaborated as Mr. Burnett does it, it grves one 
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and Mr. Lethbridge has plenty of scope for original 
in his admirable yne of a intended 
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though modern in detail, the ex 
pression of a long period of evolution not only in this 
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Mr. Lethbridge inclined to give 
southern influence than is usual, 
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The Devil 


STARKEY 


in Massachusetts. By Marion I 


Hale 18s 
The detective, in the hero of 
He packs his bag and ts off behind iron 
into dark ages; the 
the South Sea ritual beckons 
trail after guilt may bring him face to face with 
drinking habits in Clapham, the accusers of Dreyfus, 
or mild Shakespeare himself. A photograph of Miss 
Starkey reveals her in old Puritan habit, having pene 
trated to the 1 dungeon of Salem 
investigation this, and 
her little flourish 
1692 the winds of a madness that had left a 
ruinous track through Europe The Devil was 
abroad ; little girls writhed on the floor and shricked 
out the names of their persecutors ; there were arrests 
of witches (and a few wizards), examinations, 
demnations, trials, hangings by the and then 
the uproar died down, people began to put up monu 


me form or other, ts 
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or mystery of Queen 
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ments to those they had so recklessly murdered 

Miss Starkey tells story in detail, in the 
light of new facts and Freudian findings. Fierce 
Calvinism gave a lure even to damnation, and for a 
while not to believe in the Devil became the worst 
blasphemy Hysteria brought up a fine crop of cats 
and rats, broomsticks, night wandering shapes, emana- 
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and deadly influences 
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the fascination of these events lies in their restriction 
toa tiny community, quickly diabolised out of recogni- 
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aware of the 
slaughters of 


same time we are made dreadfully 
similar persecutions, witch hunts and 
our unhappy times political 
Calvinism has provided in the last two decades Salems 
by the score and the hundred. Miss Starkey conducts 
her investigation with a minimum of comment. It is 
an incredible story, to which she brings just the right 
mixture of cool reasonableness and later knowledge 
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